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INTRODUCTION 



As a school food service 
worker, you play a very impor- ^ 
tant part in the health and ' * * 
well-being of each one of the 
children in your school lunch 
program. You may be providing 
sopfie of your children with the • 
only nutritionally sound meal ^ 
they get all day. Five tifnes a 
week ypu're taking the place of 
such children's 'parefTits. Perhaps 
equally important^ you help your 
children to form nufritionally 
sound eating habits. These habits 
will help them choose and eat 
nutritionally sound meals'* for 
their whole lives. This seri^, 
"Food for Youth/' is planneid to 
help you in boih df your im- 
portant roles. 

V Fortunately, there's little 
guesswork in deciding what 
foods and combinations of foods 
are nutritionally sound. What 
there is in fooci& that's health- 
giving, and what the human 
body needs from its food to grow 
and develop, have been studied 
by ^scientists. And what those . 
scientists have learned is 
what this series of programs . ' 
is all about. 
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OVERALL COURSE 
OBJECTIVES 



HOW TO USE THIS- 
STUDY GUIDE 



Ttie prihiary objective t)f 
this study guide fs to^pplement ^ 
the nutrition series, "Food for 
Youth," 6y providing a struc- . . 
tured course in nutrition for 
school food servipe persotinel 
like yourselves. More Speciflcallyf^ 
this nutrition course was 
developed: 

1. to motivate school food . - 
service personnel to 'Use their 
Qxisting knqwledge, skills, 
and'tools to upgrade the diets * 
of student? in child nutrition 

2. To increase the knov\/ledge 
and impVove the uhder- • 
standing of nutrition 'among 
school food service pdr-'^ 
sonnel,*and* 

3. To illustrate' the significance 
of hmrltion to the grov\/th. 
develbprrtfent, health, and 
productivity of the individual. 

The content of the course 
is based on the* nutrition educa- . 
tion concepts formulated by 
the former Interagency Com- ' * ' 
mittee on Nutrition Education 
(ICNE) of \M Federal Govern- 
ment. You wjll be introduced 
to these qoncepts throughout/ 
the series. They read as folios: 
1. NutritioQ is the ^^th^ 
body uses food. Wel5at fdftd 
to live, to grov\/. tb keep 
healthij and well,^n'd to get 
energy for v\/ork and play. 



2. Food is rrrade Up of different 
—nutrients needed for*growth 

and health. Nutrients include 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
mmerals, and vitamins. 
All nutrients n.eeded by the 
body are available through 
food. 'Many kinds and combi- 
nations of foQd can lead to 
. a well-balanced diet. 
No single food has all the 
nutrients needed for good 
growth and health, tach 
nutrient has specific uses in 
^ the body. Most nutrients do 
^ their* besitwork in the body 
whdn/eOTled with other 
nutrients. 

3. All persons, throughout life, 
have need for the,same 
nutrients,, but in varying- ' 
amounts. The amounts of 
nutrients needed'are influ- " 

' enced by age, sex, body size, 
activity, state of health, 
and heredity. 

4. The way f6od is handled 
influences the amount of 
nutrients in food, its safety, 
quality,^appearance, taste, 
acceptability,*5nd cost, 

p Handling jneans everything 
that happens to foojj while it 

, is being grown, processed, ' 
stored, and prepar'ed*for 
eating. 



Each program in this study 
guide parallels one pf the 10 
filmed programs in "Food for 

^ Youth," generally providing more 

' details and Tnsight into, the 
subject matter. For this reasqp, 
the study guide and television 
programs areTfumbered and 
named the same. 

Before yo^j watch, each * 

» program, it will be helpful for you 
to look at the materials for that 
program contained in this study 
guide: (1^ the content of the 
study guide chapter, (2) the 
basic points to remember, and > 
(3) the list of useful words. 

* -After you have viewed^the .pro- 
gram, re-read the section of ^ 
the study *guide for that program. 
When you feel surfe you've 
mastered all the material in ' . 
e^ich program of the- study guide, 
turn to the quiz in the Appendix . 
that carries the same name 
and number* as the program 
youVe on, and fill it in, (When 
you enrolled in a *Tood for 
Youth" course, you were in- 
structed where to sen(J t|;ie - 
completed quizzes.) 
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LOOK AliEAD to program 1 "What's Nutrition?" 



After completing the quiz, ^ 
read the last section of the 
♦study guide which looks ahead 
to the program for the next ^ 
' week. 

\, Fe^l free to underline in your 
* study guide or make any. notes 
you like. The guide is yours 
to keep. Ijong after this series 
is over, you'll want^to refer ; 
to it to answer any ^questioris * 
that arise, or to help yoii refresh*^^ 
your general knowledge about 
nutrition. 



^ , ^_ ..^ — . _ — 

• □ How would you complete the sentence which begins 

. .\"fJutrition*'is . . . "? 

V 

\Q What does food mean to you? What does 'food mean to 
mem'bers bf your family? 

□ Do fbu recall anything about the hiSlory of nutritior>? ' 

* n What are some reasons people select the fogds they do? 
' □ Can food habits be changed? 

□ Are you gettmg to know thg food habits of studfents 
" in yoCfr school cafeteria? , ' • • f 
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Beforevyou watch Pro; 
gram 1, look at the study guide 
materials for that program: 
(1) the content of the study 
.guide^cliaBter, (2) the basic 
points to remember, and .(3) the 
list of useful words. 




WHAT'S NUTfllTION? 



^WhaLdp you think nutrition 
is? Is it eating t)ne miracu- 
lous food to take care of ail 
your needs? Is it taking 
vitamin pills? Is it ttiree 

eals a day? Is it eliminat- 
ing snacks? Think about 
ydur concept .of nutrition 
and how niftrition affects 
youj; daily life, especially 
your work in the school 
lunch program. 
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You might think that some- 
tNrig as basic as theVelationshjp) 
between' th.e food we eat and ' 
our physical and' mental well-' 
being would nave been studied 
for fcenturi^d and, centuries. 
Oddly enough, that isn't so. 
The Science of how food affects 
health and growth is a dor^par- 
• atively young science. 

Nutrition Is a Young Science- 

*lt's really only sinc^ the 
■ early ,1900's -that most of what, 
we know about nutrition has' 
been discovered. Other sciences 
are rtiuch oldQr. The ancient 
Egyptians ^studied geography 
5,000 years- before Christ! 
The science of^ biology has been ' 
around* since before 1600. In 
contrast, the science of nutrition 
Is only about 170 yea^ cfld., * 
Food means survival, and 
early man survived on the ' 
food at hagfj — fare rrfes, nuts, fish, 
or animals he»cou1d hunt. 
Gradually he learned how to 
grow fo6d ^nd raise lierds or = 
flocks of anrmals to eat. His 
success depended largely upon 
the seas6n, the- elements of 
^nature, and his 'farming skills. ^ 
"Early men of science raised 
questions about food and the . 
bffjly, -^nd conducted experi- 
ment^ to try tolled the answers. 
And the answers finally did start 
coming, once chemistry was 
well developed and foad pobld 
be analyzed to find what it 
was made of; once physiology 
»b^ame a science ttiat, could 
privide understartding of the 



human body and how it func- 
tions; and once physics, ' 
medicine, agriculture, and biol- 

r-xjgy were developed. Like mosj 
sciences today, the science of 
nutrition is constantly being 
studied, and each new finding^ 
affects its application to the 
* . everyday diet. . ' 

Vy^ know that there are ^ 
many different nutrienfts needed 

. by all" living things, Includjng , 

humart* beings: Not only do 
' different fooidS'Contain different 
important health-building ' * 
nutrients, they contain them in 
different amounts. That's why we 
can't live* on one food atone.^e 
need many^differdnt foods — a 

* dietary mix — if .we are to take 
into our bodies all the different 
important nutrients need to ' 
insure good health. 

How tfiese Jmpdrtant dis- 

. coveries were made is reviewed 
by "What's Nutrition?", the 
first television progr'am in the ' 
• series. The discovery wasn't 
Cnade all at once. Like most sci- 
entific breakthroughs, it took 
•a lot of different investigators 
workinb in^ many different \ 

, countriWpn a lot of different 
small p/roblems over a long 
, period of time to reach the many 
small understandings that led 
up to this one big understanding: 
•An adequate diet is one com- 
posed of many, different nutrients 

. provided in amounts and com- 
biriations that afford the best , 
health, efficiency, and growth. 

■ ■ • ^ 
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Once that tAjth was dis- 
coVered, you might think that ^ 
everyone would change his 
jNay of" eating to insure good 
health. You'cTthinR diseasW^ 
associated wjth nutritionaf 
deficiencies, like sfcurvy and 
rickets, would disappear, that 
people would no longer die oi^^ 
malnutrition, and that everyone 
would feel well and full of energy 1 
and pep all the time. But, ^ 
odd as it may seem, this just 
didn't happen. In fact, it hasnH 
happened even to this day.- 

We know that many people- • 
make poor usdof mortey avail- 
ablejorfood by makjng poor fitod 
choices. As a result, many'people 
have Inadequate diets. The 
U,S.^Department of Agriculture 
makes periodic surveys of 
"household foocj use. In the raost^ 
recent survey USDA found that 
there are fewer good chets \ 
and more pobr dig^s today, 
than in 1955 10^^^ the rich 
and the poor. nMWofmatibn 
make? it fairly cleythat . 
it's, not Just the poor who eat - 
P9orly..'We know the fryth about 
good eating, , so wKy doesn't 
everyone rush^tp ado^t proper ^ 
..eating^habits? .if 



pood Satisfies Many Need8<» 

People use food to satisfy 
ne«ds 'besides hurtger and the 
phyeiological nee'ds of the body. « 
^ What are some o1 the needs 
that can be gatisfied by food?^ 
Why^re.people intthe habit 
' of, eating only certain combi- 
nations' of foods, Whether or ' 
not those combinations^are belst 
fof^tfiem?* Here e^re some of* 
the common^assumptions about' 
wh^ wp eat ad we do: 
' -1. We eat for emotional secQrity. 
■ Cert&in foods remind us of . . 
tffjmewhenwe were happy. 
When we're unhappy, we tend 
^ •tO'sat those same foods, ^ 
tp make qurselves*feel better. 
That's one reason many , 
people eat i'ce cream when 
they're ups^t; it rem^jls^hem 
of when tFiey were lilng 
chi^ren andlife was simpler. 
2. We eat to belpij||'to a group. ^ 
^ DKferenfnattShality groups 

, have different foods that are 
: psirtic\jlarly their oWjfi. 
Hilary familiesi^ften eat lots 
qf pasta-:i^paghettL' maca- 
rQnh lasagiVa and tnelikS 
4 ! M any*J ewUl^c:Dote^e 

^ chicken lat'fis aV^ Paafln ing 
^ // in mahy;Bi6hes. QriH^I 

families eat rice freqoently. - 
/\ People tei^d to e^t the foods^ 
eaten by other^in their 
ethnic ^roup, although tjiere 
^ is a ^ndency today \o try 

i tfie foods^of other nationalities]^ 
' 7 W as vydll. Similarly, we are ■ 
^ X influenced in what vie eat by 
the people We know and see 
i ^ety^day. Jofnfhafrferjdsfor- ^ 



a cofTee-and-Danish break ; 
« or for^n after-school soda is 
part of being one of the gang. 

People we know can 
influence wh^^ don't eat, ^ 
too. Have you^^ noticed 
• that when a ctiild in the food • 
service line announces loudly, 
"Yecchl^ I can't stantl brec- . 
coli," several othec kids are , ' 
' likely to'decide^then and there'. 
. that tliey can't 'stand^toroccoli 
either? ' / \ 
3. We eat to be fn styla. There 
. 'are fashions in foods. Just ^ 
as there are in clothes. The ^ 
' tempting color' picture's in 
the konramakers' magazines , 
shfiw us what editors think are 
^ the^most attractive and • ' ' 
« delicious meals thatj:an be 
made." From advertisements 
in the newspapers arid maga- 
zines, and irom commercials 
' on radio and television, v»e get- 
^ intr'obUQedJt'9th^"newest," ^ 
4he "latest,'; the "mbst-up-to- 
' date" in food products, and 
we buy them and^at them 
to keep in atyfe. \ye hav^seen 
plain and fancy fondue, • 
creamy dips, quiches, hot 
canapes. Oriental fare^'dnd 
I pi^-zas of evepy description. 
4/ We eat to havfe pleasant taste 
► seRsSUons^ Some foofds Just 
wseem to taste beherlo us 
t^an others:- If wq feel like 
^haWrig^somethingthat tastes 
'gooosUiat's what we.choose, 
\whetb^uriiai>f4rs Tn oOr . 
body's best interest. 
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5. We eat to be socFable. People 
like people, and like being 

. with people. Often; being 
together means eating to- . 
gether. At parties and other 
' ^ sociaj gatherings, we often * 
eaf not because we are 
hungry, but because it goes 
a\ona with the pleasure of 
beirjg with and talking \b other 
people, 

6. .W6 eat to save time and ^ 
money. .Whervwe're in a rush, 
wp choose convenience foods, , 
foods that can be fixed 
quickly, or that can be eaten 
*on the run. When we're on a 
strici budget, we choose foods 
that may fill us up at little 

cost. / 

7. We eat to achieve status. Fn 
years past, vyhite bread en-^ 
joyed more prestige than 
brown bread because it ori^ 
inally was more exj)ensivQ - ' 
and only prosperous people^*^ 
could afford it. Forthejsame " ^ 
reason, ste^k or roast beef _ ; 
are often served as our way of 
saying, *'l can afford the most- 
expensivel" 

These are juat some of ^ 
the reasons that we have for 
eating as we do. There's nothing 
wrong with using food to help 
^atisfy som^e of these needs, 
so^long as the foods v^e choose ^ 
are irr line wilh what we know . 
abdut goodnnutrition. Too often, 
however, eating'for the reasons 
mentioned above^oesn't insure 
us of getting full nutritional 
valul ffom our foods, and that's 
where' the^ trouble lies. Jhese 



are eating'habits, and because 
they're l\ard to br6ak, many 
people don't TrT^o break them*, 
even in favor of eating mor^ 
wisely. 

In fact, this is why there's 
so much emphasis on the im- 
portance of experiences with 
food in1h& early years as a 
way of shaping proper food 
habits. The school food service 
program in whiph the school 
food service worker is involved 
is a big part of these e^rly . 
day-by-day learning expediences 
with foods. I 

'Children do not aulbmati- 
cally like all foods. They can 
learn to like most foods. And 
your school food service ino 
gram can be important to that 
learning pfoces?-. For example, 
vitamin-rich broccoli mSybe 
a gpod vegetable to serve and ir 
may be an old standby to you. 
But, some of your young cust 
tpmers may never have^asted it, 
and may react to it by saying 
"Phew, it smells funny" and "I 
don't wanna try it." You can help 
those children learn that 
unfamiliar foocis are not the 
same as unappetizing fpqds and, * 
in the process, help them-to 
xlevelop good eating habits that 
will last a lifetime. You can rnake 
food appeaflo the eye and the 
appetite by following ^oocf ♦ 
preparation -techniques. Preserve 
natural food flavor^. Contrast 
or blend flavors carefully. ' 
Perk up foods with^spd^s and * 
herbs..". 
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The Facts About Ntitrltion 
' Are Important ' 

Often people don't choose 
foods with as mach care anci 
thought as they should because 
they^on't know any better or 
they-mst don't care.v M^ny ^ 
persons lack know(i&dge about 
food and its relationship to 
health and well-being. Under- * 
standing and applying good 
nutrition has brpthing tb do with 
ho^ educated or how rich you 
^re. The information is easy 
to geti but it's widely ignored. 
^This is why it's so important to 
you, the food service worker, to 
learn theVacts about nutrition. 
Not only,will you and your family 
ben^it, but so will the children 
who take part in the school 
, lunch program^5^hen you've 
learned about hiJtrilidn, you'll be 
able to guide them in the value 
of choosing and eating a bal- 
anced assortment of foods. You 
will set a good e:j|:ample. ^ 
Contributing4o the lack^of 

* knowledge about tooil is what 
might be called "false knowl- 
edge" — unproven or untruev 

, Information about such thinga^s 
' vitamiti pills and how ttiey work, 
. and the supposed value of 

"organic" or "natural" foods. 

Sometimes thi^ kind of Wrong 

* information gets circulated as the 
result of advertisements in 

/newspapers and.on radio and 
television for pfo^ucts of un- 
proven or questiqnable nutri- 
tional value. Sonfetimes it gets ' 
circulated through magazine 
articles written byjpeop\e ' 
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untrained in the science of ' 
nutrition. SomeVimes it's merely' 
the result of wishful thinking 
or of Superstition of food faddists 
, and "quacks" (pretenders to 
^<nowlqdge). Wherever it' comes 
from, tbiS information is prob- 
ably mqre destructive than no 
Information at all! 

When we don't know about 

• the nature of foods, it's difficult to 
choose foods wisely. When we're 
in the*habit of eating poorly, 
iPSIrard to change^ Yet until 

we do^ begin eating according to 
' the rules of dood nutrition, men 

' and vstomertand boys and girls . 

- and even babies won't be as 
well, as strong, as healthy, or as 
alert as they could be. • 

As ybu dan see,^t's a 
matter oflgreat imporyanc'e that 

. We all learn more abo«t nutrition. 
After all, as more than one 
writer on the subject haS ob- 
served, "We are what we eat." 

• In the movement fof greater 
understanding-of nutrition, 

* school food service workers 
can be among the leaders. 



. Now that you've complefed 
Program 1 , 

. Has your definition o? nutri- 
tion changeid? You should 
understand that good nutrition 
has to be a way of life, antithat 
the habits'asspciated with gpod 
nutrition need to begin early 

^ in life. What<:an you do as a 
school food service employee, to 
help your students on the way 
to healthful eating habits? Does 
your lunch serve to acquaint 

-the students with a*variety of 
foods? Try 1,0 think up new ways 
to introduce new fopds to your 
students. What did you learn that 
will make you a better school 
lunch manager? 



Basic Points 
To Remember ' 

1. ' ' • 

As a school food service worker, 
you play a very^importantpart 
in the healtfi and well-being * ' 
of each one of the children in ^ 
your'school lunch program. 

2. 

The science of how food affects 
health and growth is a com- 
paratively young science. . 

3. 

The science of nutrition is 
constantly being studied, and * 
each new finding affects its 
application to the everyday diet. 

An adequaje diet is one com- 
posed pf ftiany different nutrients' 
provided in amounts and com- 
binations that afford the best 
health and growth. 

sf 

People use food to satisfy a 
whole host of needs besides 
hunger and the^Dhysiological 
needs of the body for the various . 
I nutrients which are in food. These 
are some df the psychological 
values of foods: 

• We eat for emotional security. 

• We eat to belong-to a group. 

• We eat to be in &yle. 

• We eat to fjave pfeasant taste* 
sensations, 

• We eat to be sociable. 

• Wf eat to save time and ^ ° * 
money. ' 

• We eat to achieve status. 
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6. 

Many. persons lack knowledge^ 
about foQd and its relationship 
to health and well-being. > 




Some Useful Words . 

Nutrition 

The science of how the 
body uses "food. Food is • 
eaten to live, to grow, 
^ to keep healthy and well, 
- to get energy for work 
and play. 

Malnutrition 

* Problems in nutrition 
caused either by over- 
t nutrition or undernutri- 
tion. ^ 

Nutritional Status 

The state of nutritipn of 
an individual. It concerns 
the relationship of food 
consumption to total 
health. It is the result not 
only of food intake since 
birth but of the' mother's 
food intake during 
pregnaficy. 

Hunger 

The urge to eat that 
pushes a person to seek 
food. A physical sen- 
sation. 



The entire range of foods 
eaten by a particular 
person Qr group. To most 
of us^diet referstto a 
range of fodds tturt- has 
been purposely nmited 
in order for someone 
to reduce their weight, 
but that isn't really 
accurate. Every person 
who eats is on a diet; 
but some people are on ' 
weight-reducing diets. 



Deficiency 

A major limitation of 
•something, A dletary^de- 

Jiciency refers to a djet . 
^ that is severely limited in 

some important ele^' 

nfents. 

Food Fad ' 

• A food habit pattern 
based on unsjjpported 
scientific evidence In the 
belipf that a certain food 
or a cfertaln combination 
of foods has unusual 
health-promoting proper- 



> 



ties. 



Natural Foods 

Foods just as they come 
from field or tree, with 
' iiothing added or taken 
- . aw^duri'ng or after 
growing. 

Organic Foods 

Foods grown without 
commercial fertilizers, • ^* 
herbicides, pesticides, 
and without preservatives 
* or additives. 
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LOOK AHEAD to program 2 'Tuei for Life' 



□ Where doe? all the .world's energy originate? 
Does your body require energy to daworl<? 

□ How does the^body get this energy?* ' , 

□ What iiappens to food once you swallow it? 

□ How would you describe calories in faod? ^ 

□ How do the nutrients in fobd get to your body cells? 

□ In your cafeteria have you observed variation in . 
growth -rate among boys and girls of the same age? 

□ Are heigfit-weight figures obtalrfe/on students in your ' 
school on a regular basis? 



□ How important is goo 




one's life? ' 



When you fee! sure youVe. 
mastered all the material In this 
program, turn to the appropriate 
quiz in the Appendix and fill 
It In. (When you enrolled in a 
"Food for Youth** course, you 
we^'e instructed whereto send 
the completed quizzes*) 



Before youAA/|tch the next 
program, lool< at the study guide 
materials for thai program: 
(1) the content of the study guide 
cKapterj (2) the basic points to 
remember, and (3) the Ijst of 
useful words. 




FUEL FOR LIFE 



Just asVars neend gasoline . 
^p run and lights he^' etec- 
,trlcity to wprk/ffbman . 
beings need food to stay 
^ plive, and they need |Ke 
iflght kinds of food to stay 
healthy* Different nutrients 
in foodb dp different thing^ 
to help keep the body f unc 
tionihg* Are you providing ^ ^ 
your students With a variety 
of good food so they can . 
get the necessary nutrients? 
Do you know^hich nutri- 
ents are contained in the 
* various food groups of the 
v^Type A^]^attern? 




What is a calorie? Think 
about itior a moment. You'.ve 
the term, but just exactly 
doesjt mean? Is it a 
substance toun'd in food? Is it 
something that produces weight? 
Is it a combination of elements 
such a& sugar ^d starch a,nd 
fat? The answer is that it's none 
of these things though it's 
elatedto a^l of them. Quite 
Imply: A calorie is a unit meas- 
of heat; it is the amount of 
at necessary to raise the 
tempsi;ature of water 1 degree 
centigrac 

The epefgycontent of foods 
signifies the potential energy 
whiciv may be released as heat ^ 
up6n combustion. It is cajled ' 
calories. For convenience, we^^ 
talk abou^th^ energy fn meas- 
urem'ent'unlts called calories: 
The energy consumed by the 
body comes from certain nutri- . 
ents in the food we eat. 

Nutritionists use the caloric 
measurement in two ways: they 
refer to the caloric value of a 
given food item ("A l&rge raw 
csfrrot has 40 calories."), and they 
refer to the number of calories ' 
required to perform a given ' 
function ("It takes 40 calories to 
swim 4 minutes.*'). Forty calories 
is the "caloric cost" of swimming 
4 minutes. Using this exam- ^ 
pie, a large raw carrot can be 
converted into 40 units of ' 
energy, and those 40 units of 
energy can then be used for 
swimming 4 minute^ 



The Need, for Calories 

' The human body is a non-^ 
stop consumer of enefgy: 
Standing, sitting, or lying down, 
awake or asleep, moving or 
still, the body uses energy. It 
takes energy for the heart to 
beat, for the blood to circulate^ 
for the lungs to breathe, and 
for hair to grow. It even takes 
energy to think. 

A variety of factQrs combine 
to determine the number of 
calories any indiyidual requires. 
Such factors include a person's 
age, sex, genferal health con- 
dition, and bod^ize, plus a 
person's occupational activities, 
recreational activities, and gen- * 
*eral activity. ^ 

A won^n who does all her 
own iiousework and who walks 
to and from the grocery store, 
^ fgr example, will expen^i more 
energy than a woman of the 
same age and general physique 
and health who has a house- 
keeper to do all the heavy work 
at home and who does her 
marketing by«automobile. A boy 
who spends all his spare time 
cijrled up with a book will expend 
less energy than his twin brother 
who spends all his spare time 
playing basketball. And anyone 
who is cdnfined to b^ is likely 
to expend less energy than ^ 
they would When they're up and 
about their daily af^'rs. Thus; 
the amount bf energy required, • 
and the caloric intake needed to 
provide that energy. Will vary 
not only f rorfi person 'to person, 
but from time to time for th^ 
same person. 
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The approximate number of 
calories per hour it takes to ' 
perform each of five different 
types of activity is given in the 
tabulation belov\/. A range of 
. caloric values is given for each 
type to allpW for differences in 
^activities and irk persons. 

The body'siuse of energy 
might be compare in some 
respects with a car's use of gas- 
oline. The harder a car engine 
has to worl<, the more gas it ^ 
uses. And when the car 
of gas, the car stops. So it is with 
the human body. The harder 
the bofly worl<s, the more calo- 
riesjt uses, or *'worl<s off." 
If drastically decrease your 
calorjc intai<e, you will gradually 
run down. 

Unlike a car, the body has 
no gas tank that overflov\« 
when it gets too much fuel. The 
body will just keep taking in • ^ 
as many calones as you give it. 
/^W that extra fuel is stored as fat 
which can lead to overweight 
. and obesity. The only way to 
•prevent that from happening is 
to keep energy intake and output 
in batarlce. 

There is another very im- 
^ portant point to remember about 
Xtyd body's use of energy. The 
body first uses energy to maintain 
body functions, actiyity, and 
body temperature before it uses 
energy for grqj^h. During 
periods 6f growth, therefore, it 
is especially important that 
^children be provided with enqugh 
calories. \f a child doesn't have 



enough food energy left from . 
his activities, his growth and ' , 
development may suffer. 

In your school lunch pro- 
gram, you probably have chil- 
dren of all ages. Those children 
in the early schpol years are 
growing at a fairly slow, steady 
pace. But adolescent students 
are entering, a period of rapid ^ 
growth. Both groups need an . 
adequate suppfy of calories, but 
the adolescents have a greater 
nered. 

For this reason it's important 
that the Type A lunch you 
serve contribute sufficient cal- 
ories to each age group. The 
food quantities specified in the 
Type A pattern are for children 
10-12 years old. Students 
who are .d^der will need larger 
portions 4n order to give them 
ample supplies of all nutrients, in- 
cluding calcmes, for proper 
growth.; (Program 5 will give you 
further information on adjusting * 
the lunch portions,) 



i The Source HCaloriesV * ^ » 

^We obtafn calories^rom the 
proteirt;^fat, and carbohydrate 
• hutflents in food. Of the three,; - 
fat is tfie Tnost concentrated 
source. It far/)ishes more than 
twice as (rijtfCtTeft^jBy for 3 given 
weight aa^^otein ok carbo- 
hydrate. . ^. ' ' 

Food energy is formed in . 
plant life by d combination of ' 
light fromahe sun, water from . 
the soft, and carbon xlioxide from 
the air. \yhen we eat pidnt 
foods apAplant products — fruits, 
vegetables, ccyeal grains — ^we 
take these foods and the fiutrients 
they cpntaimirtto our bodies. 
, When We eat alfim^l products — 
Nmeat, fisjh, poultry, milk,^ggs— 
we are consuming not only the 
animal product but ^Iso nutri- 
ents tha^ the anirrials originally 
took in from plants. 
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CALORIES. FOR ACTIVITY 



\ 



TYPES OF ACTIVITY 



ACTIVITY 

;Rekding;writing; eating; 
watching television or movies; 
listening to the radio; sewing; I 
playing cards; and typing, office 
work, and other activities done 

. while sitting that require little or 
no arm movement. 



CALORIES PER HOUR 



SEDENTARY 



80 to 100 



LIGHT 



Preparing aftd coql<ing foo'd; * 
ritoina dishes;,dusfing; hand- 
' washing small articles of 
clothing; ironing; wall<ing slowly; 
I isersonal care; office wbrl< and 
* Other activities done wh^lej 
standing that require^some arm 
movement; and strenuous sitting 
activities such as rapid typing. 



110 to 160 



MODERATE 



Mal<ing beds, mopping and 
scrubbing;^sWeeping; light ' 
polishing and waxi/g; Faundering 
by machine;- light gardenjng and 
carpentry worl<;wall<ing moder- 
ately fast; other activities done 
while standing that require mod- 
erate'arm movement; and 
activities done while sitting that 
reqoirdtfmore vigorous arm, 
movem)^t. • 



170 to 240 



VIGOROUS 



STRENUOUS 



Heavy scrubbipg and-waxing; 
handwashing large articles of 
clothing; hanging out clothes; 
stripping beds; walking faqt; 
bowling; golfing; and gardening. 



^ Swimming; playing tennis;^ 
running; bicycling; dancing; ^ 
skiing; and playing football. 



250 to 350 



350 or more 
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Fronf.lipod 

Brotein, fat, and carbo- * • [ 
hydrates in food release their - 
calories t)C energy intd the body 
througH digestion and rifietab- A 
olisrt). fTtie^B processes bg^tj;tf ^ 
ohqe-the food enters ourffjoouths. 
TW?) food is reduced to simpler 
forms which can be transferred 
by \M blood stream tia'every 
'CelPin every tissue ipf the body. 
Ih Jhe cells, some nutrients are 
oxidized (a chemical term 
equivajent to burning), making 
energy available to the body - 
to supply its needs. 

. You might get the idea that 
calorles-gre thQ only things 
the body has to havel But calo- 
ries are only one of the body 
needs. A whole host of other 
substances — nutrients— rkeep the 
body growing and developing , 
normally. These nutrients, 
together with calories, help to 
ensure that cfhildren grow and 
mature physically and mentally • 
into functioning adults. 




. Now Oiat you haviB completed 
Program 2 . « . \ 

How do you feeh^bout 
calories? We'd be in pretty sad 
shape without them, but some 
of us are ir> sadder shape^\^ith 
them. You should understand 
that all foods contribute calories 
to the diet, even though only 
three nutrients — protein, fat, 
carbohydrate — supply us with ' 
calories. 

Do a*ny of your students in ■ 
the lunch program suffer from 
calorie over- or under-nutfition? 
What can you <J|o to help them 
improve their oWn well-being? 
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Ba$ic Point&to Remember 



Some Useful Words 



1. 

. A calorie i^-aL4init*m^asure of 
hdat. ^ • . 



I. 



2. ; > 

The hiimarr body is a nonstop 
consutner of energy. 

3. 

The greater the activity, the more 
food calories used, or "Worked - 
. off." ' ■ ■ • 

' • 

A variety of faclors combinel0\ 
determine the mimbgr^pf calories ' 
any individual requires: age, 
sex, general health condition, ' 
individual bojdy size, occupa- 
tfbnal activities, recreatronBl 
activities, arid general activity. 

5. 

Energy is needed by the body ^ 
not only for maintaining4D0dy 
processes and to support activity 
but for growth as well. 

6. / ' . 
;|nergy is used for connoting . 
activities, maintainihg a normal 
body "temperature, and support- 
ing body functions before it 

is used for growth, u 

7. ' ■ ; . 

A supply of tdb few calories is 
referred to as Calprie under- 
nutrition, • ' 



8: ' . / 

A supplyof too many calorr^^ i?' 
Referred to as^calori^^.over; 
nutrition. . • . 



The nutrients— protei.n, fat, ar)d 
carbohydrate — supply'us with 
energy (oi» calories). • 

10. \ . ; ^ 

f^rotein, fat, and carbohydrates . 
release their cajortes^r enei'gy 
intathe body through the pro- ' 
^ cesses of digestion ancjf meta- .. 
bolism. • ^ . ^ 



Calorie > 

/ A unltMpasdre of heat. ' 
Remember, a'calorie is 
not a suDstapce, it's only 
a measure of heat en- • 
eVgy. . . 



Digestion , \^ 

Th^bfeaking down-of 
J * foods into sintpler parts in 

preparai^ion for their ab- 
' sorption f rdfn the diges- 
4ke tract into the blood 

strpanr. f 

Metabolism^ . 

All 9)|emitel changes 
Which occur in the body, 
as fpdd is made into 
body tissues, energy is/ 
• produced, and bodj 
tissue is broken down. 



Oxidized > 

The cVemical process • 
which occurs in body 
^tls whereby certain nu- 
• trrents release the energy 
they ci^tain for the 
body's use. 



Cells 



The structural units of 
the body of Which all 
tissues, t)rgans, musdes, 
sKin, and bones sfre-built. 
Toi'emain healthy, cells 
must be pi^ovided with 
some 50 or^ so nutrients 
\on a4^gui4r basis,> 
thougb'fn differing 
.amounts. 



r 
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LOOK AHEAD td Program a "What's in it for Me? 



Hutfients . . 

Substances found in food 
which are needed for ^ 

' ^ growth ^nd health. A\U 
nutrients needed by the 

' ' ^ body.are available. 
> through food. 



n 



□ What are nutrients? 'Where do^they tome from? Why do ^ 
, . ^^e need to know about; them?'' . * ^ ' < 

. □ What foods supply. what nutrients? 1*7 • 

* □ Why-tSf cells nei9d nutrients? ^ . • 



What does proteirf do fctf?the body*^ What foods 
give you protehi? ' ' » * 

□ Can- you njame^me higfc^ Carbohydrate foods? 

•» * , . 

□ What's the difference between saturated fat and 

= : unsaturated ^t? ^ • . * ^ 

"What food^^^e likely to Increase the cholesterol 
.content of your schojol luruJh menu.s? 

□ Name some mineral^ needed by the body. What foods 
supply e^ch of the mirferals you^hamed? What^does 

'6ach mineral do in'the^bqdy? , * ' 

□ Wha.tfoddson-your school r^jgQy,providevyhat-vitamips? : 
, What-*re some functions of each vitamin ir^' the body? 

flpW can you be sure your stUjdeQts are gettirig all the 
nutrients they need? \ - ' 



* When you feel sure you've 
mastered ali(the material in^ 
jihis program, turn to the appfo; 
priate quiz in the Ap^^endix and 
fllf It in. OA/hen you enrolled in 
a "Food fo/ Youth", course, 
you were instructed where to . 
send the completed quizzes.) 
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/ Before you watch the next 
' program, look»atthe study guloe 
materfal^ for that prpgram: 
(t) the content of the study^lde 
r chapter, (2) the basic points to 
* remember, and (3) the list of 
. -useful words., 

. ' . 15 
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T hink about why you ea^lf 
all you had to do was satisfy 
a hunger pang, you could 
eat a big candy bar three 
times a day and be done 
with it. But you need to think 
of more than ju4f ydur 
growling stomach. You have 
to feed those millions of 
cells in youi;2>ody. If they 
just get candy bars, they'll 
die. With this In mind/just 
why ddyou eat? . 



■ )■ ■ 



^ I The human body js com- 
posedof millions of cells, alt of . 
which must beefed with nutrients. 
The cell'is the b^sic building 
,b|ock with which all tissues, 
organs, muscles, sl<1n, and bones 
are built. When we talk atifout 
feeding the body, what we really 
mean is feeding the cells. When 
we askyvhat kinds.of^utrients" 
the bodV needs, we're really 
asking what kinds of nutrients 
the cells fiee'd. 

the Six Classes 9f Nutrients 
• There a^ome BO or so 
different nutrrents needed by the 
cells in the:t)ody^n a regular 
>basis, though in differing , . 

* amounts. Fortunately, most 
ioQds contain more than just one 
of the nutrients. Otherwise, we'd 
have to eat more than 50 differ- 
ent foods each day. 

* Tb'ejiutrients rfeeded by the 
cells have been grouped into 
six basic classes or categories; 
' proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
minerals; vitamihs, and water. 
Good nutrition i$ assured by - 
selecting a variety of foods that, 
all together, provide the p/o^er 
•balance of nutrients from each ^ 
, of ihese six categories. A diet 

• that is consistently deficient in 
nutrients from even just one of 
tKose categories will eventually 
lead to serio'us deterioration of 
health' So,when we refer to "a'' 

^well-balanced meal,** what we're 
really referring to is a well- 
balanced array of protein, faf, 
carbohydrate, mineralSf vita- 
mins, and water. 



, Protein » 

Protein builds and repairs 
«ll body tissues (skin, pone, hair, 

. blood, muscle, etc.). Helps form . 
antibodies to fight infection, and ' 
is a part of hormoneaahd 
enzymes which are responsible 
for regulating body fjunctlons^ 
such as digestion and growth. 
Protein is made up/ of 

< chemical substances called 
amino acidg. Whdi we eat foods ^ 
c6ntaini,ng proteri,J[wo things 
happen. First, oar bpdies break 
down the protein into amino • 
*N^cids. Second, the celPs in the 
Etody take those amino acids ahd 
reVrfinge them to build the pro- 
teirTneeded for growth, for 
maintaining the bpdy tissues, 
and for producing substances 
that helf) the body function 
properly. 

^jtewLRToteins are constantly 
beWmadfeby^ach celJ, and 
theyaJe an essential, parf ot4he 
structure, maintenance, and life 
of every cell in our body. The - 
body can make its own supply 
of more than half of tne needed * 
f^oteins. Eight amino acids must 
come from food because the 
body celts cannot manufacture 
th^ or enough of them. They 
are'callecf^sential amino acids. 
The remaining 14 or so amino 
acidy used by the body canine 
obt^ned from food, but the body - 
can afso manufacture them. 
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The amifto acid makeup of a 
food protein determines its 
nutritive value/We call the 
protein in animal foods cop^plete 
protein because it contains all ' 
the essential amino acids needed 
by the^body for normal growth. 
'Wexall the protein in plar^t foods 
incomplete protein because 
some of thosp essential afhino 
acids are missing or are present 
in very small amounts. . ' • ^ 

By^ombining^some plant 
food with some animal food, 
we get protein that's as good as 
if we used all animal fpod. 
Cereal with milk, macaroni and 
cheese, peanut butter sand^ch 
and milk, spaghetti with meat- 
baMs, and lots of oth^r dishes 
that "we comriioinly„?aLarfi,as 
'^ood^or us as eating all meat. 
With the proper know-how,.-- 
it js alio possibje to combine 
plant proteins to 'get^ favorable 
combinations and amounts 
of the amino acids. 

All food proteins taken in 
by the body, over and above what 
the body needs for building or 
repairing its cellsrand for certain 
other specific purposes, arp 
used for energy. If the energy 
isn't tsed up, ifwill be converted 
into fatimd stored by the body 
inthatfiJh^ But we don't 
speciflcqjlly need protein for 
energy. We can meet our energy 
nfeeds from two other nutrient 
classes — fats and carbohydrates. 



What foods contain protein?^ 
Protein is usually most highly^ 
concentrated in animal foods 
' such as meat, fish, poultry, eggs^ 
and cheese* Other important 
sources of protein are legumes 
(dried peas and beans), nuts, and 
peanut butter. 

Fat ^ 

Fat has many functions in 
our bodies. It is a concentratecK 
source^ of energy, supplying a 
large amount of energy in a smalf 
amount of food. Like the energy 
xmusetj from protein, the en- ^ 
ergy unused from fat is stored 
as body fat. Body fat, in moderate 
amounts,' is useful because it 
helps to p*dd the internal organs, 
'insulates the body against heat 
and eold, and provides a re- 
serve of energy. Some fats 
carry vitamins A, D, E, and K. 
Fat is needed for a healthy skin - 
and helps delay hunger feelings. 

Fatty acids are the building 
blocks of fat. Three niolecules 
vqfj^tty acid combined with 
one molecute of glycerol con- 
stitute a molecule of fat. 

Fats are classified as * 
saturated, polyunsaturated, or , 
. monounsaturated depending on 
the kind of fatty acids present. 
Most food fats are a combina- r 
tion of differenfsaturated and 
unsaturated fatty acids. 

Saturated fats are usually 
hard at room t^perature. They 
occur in both^nimal and vege- s 
table fats, but chiefly in animal 
' fats sucHTas butter or the fat 
in meat. 



Polyunsaturated fatty acids 
are usually oils and are most 
abundant in plant seeds and 
fish oils. Vegetable oils such as 
cottonseed, corn; soybean, and 
safflower are about half poly- 
unsaturated fat. Nearly all fats 
from plant sourbes are uij- 
saturated. The only major 
exception is coconut oil, which 
is highly saturated. ^ 

Olive and peanut oil are ex- 
amples of monounsaturated fatty 
acids. ^ ' * 

Carbohydrate 

Carbohydrate supplies food ' 
energy and helps the body ; 
make the best use "of other nu- 
trients. For fTiost of^us, carbo- 
hydrate provides roughly half of 
the day's food erfergy, and 5ugar' 
accounts for over one-half of 
this. Like the energy from 
unused protein^and unused fat, 
unused energy frofn carbohy- 

^ drate will b§ stored as body fat. - 
' Carbohydrate is found in 
a wide variety of foods and 

' gene^lly takes two common 
forms: sugars and "starches." 
Cane and beet sugar are pure 
carbohydrate. Syrups, honey, 
molasses, and products m^de 
with a lot of sugar, such as 
jelly and candy, are high in 
carbohydrate. Grains such as 
breads, cereals, pasta, rice, and 
'flour are mjainly starch, Lesp 

• concentrated amounts of carbo- 

. hydrate eome frpm other foods 
like fruits, vegetables, and milk. 



*The carbohydrate in vegetables 
js mainly starch; in fruits and 
milk,, mainly sugar^ r ' 

• ' As a gene^ral rule^, the more * 
^isture in fruits and^vegetables, 

* th^ lefss concentrated is the * 
carbohydrate. Potatoes are a 
concentrated source of cart)ohy- 
drate compared with vege- 
tables high in water content, like 
lettuce and spinach. Dried 
fru|ts such as raisins orprunesA 
are richer in carbohydrateihan 
juicy ones such as oranges, ' 
grapes, and plums.^ 

Sugars and sweets are 
almost pure Carbohydrate. That 
is, there's very little else in 
tKeip. But foods sucK as fruits, 
vegetables, breads, and cereals 
,carry other nutrients, too5^like 
' minerals, vitamins, and, in the 
case of cereals, some proleinls. 
^ Sugar, in moderation, is a 
' part of an acceptabje diet, bu^ 
only a part. Sugar and sugary 
, foods don*t provide the b^ulk, or 
rougl^age, that many other foods 
provide. We need that roughage, ' 
not only to stimulate the walls^ ^ 
of the intestine ior (proper ( 
elimination, but for healthy teeth " 
and gums as w^JI.^ Fruits, vege- • 
tables, and ^hole grain cereals 
are goVd Sources of roughage. 



Minerals and Vitamins 

The*body needs as many as 
16-20 different minerals to 
regulate the body processes and 
build certain body structures. 
Some of the essential minerals 
are calcium, phosphorous, 
iodide, fluoride, and iron. Many 
mine/als are dissolved in body 
flufds o; form paft of compounds 
that are ess^^tial for propter ^ 
body functioning. Some minerals 
Ire part of soft tissues, and 
some form hard tissue such as' 
bone and teeth. 

" More than a dozen vitamins 

; have been identified as' essen- 
tial. They serve in a variety of 
ways. Fortunately^ a well-chosen 

. assortment of foods will pr<|||^ 
vide all,the vitamins a persoWf^ 
needs. Unused vitamins are 
either stored by the body for 
future use, df elimlnateci by ek- 
cretion in the urine. 



% The following table lists 
' some of the important minerals 

and vitamilns, and indicates 
"some of the ways the body uses 

them and some of the food 

sources from ^hich they are 

obtained* 
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mrmiENTs anq foods for health 



MIHERALS: 



CA|JCIUM . y 



BODYFUNCfiON 



FOOD SOURCE :\ 



Helps build strong bones and 
■ teeth. Helps blood dot.^Hefps 
ijiuscles'and nerveslunction ^ 
> norcnally. Needed to activate 
certain enzymes which help 
change food into energy. 



Milk and milk products such as 
cheese; sardirtfes and shellfish; 
dried ?ruits; soybeans. » ' 



.PH0SPH0R08 



IRON 



IODIDE : . ( 

• ♦ k 



%lelps build strong bones and 
teeth. Neede^by certain, 
enzymes which help change food 
into energy.^ ' " ' 

I , .0; ■ - ■ 



Meat; fish; poultiy; dried peas 
and beans;jnilk and milk 
products; e^ghyolk; whole grain 
brea^ and c^^al. ^ ' / i . - ;^ 

■ J. . 



I 



Combines with protein to makfe 
hemoglobin. ttt« red substance in 
the blood4hat carfi^mcygen ^ ' 
fro^ lung? to cells, ajfcy^ 
myoglobin'wWchsto^oRVgen , 
in muscles, iefbded to prevent / , 
iron de^teiericy anemia. \ 



Nefcessary for pwper functioning 
of thyroid glaDd:Prevents some 
forms of goiter , 




Liver, red meats; shellfish; egg 
■yolk; dark green leafy 
vegetables; dried peas and 
bean^; dried prunes, raisins, and , 
apricots; molasses; whole grain 
i^and enriched bread and cereaJr-* 



Swfoodsand iodized table'salt.^ 



FLUORIDE 



Helps prevent tooth decay in 
•children and brittle bones in 
older persons. \ 



Fluoridated water supplies', either 
^hpse fluoridatj^d^ naturally or by 
(tian. 
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NUTRIEft^TS AND FOODS FOR HEALTH 



' jyiTAiiiNs ^ 



BODY FUNCTION 



FOOD SOURCE 



Helps bind cells together and 
strengthens walls of blood 
vessels. Needed for healthy 
, gums. Helps body resist ^ 
^ ^ IrtYection. Promotes healing of 
^ wounds and cuts. 



Certain fruits and vegetables 
suc^ as citrus fruits and juices, 
broccoli, strawberries, tomatoes, 
cauliflower, raw cabbage, 
melons, green leafy vegetables, 
and potatoes cooked in skin. 



0* 



\ 
\ 



' Helps keep the skin healthy. 

• Helps eyes adjust to dim light. 

Promotes growth and develop- 
, - .nrientTHelps build resistance 'to 

yjnfe^ct^on.- 



Liver; fish liyer oils; dark green 
leafy vegetables; deep yellow ♦ 
froits and vegetables; egg ydlk; 
butter; fortified margarine; whole 
milk; vitamin* A fortified skim 
. milk. 



^ \ ' He[ps.the body absorb calciifrri 

.^and phosphorus which buiW 
X • strong bones and teeth. • 



- 1 



Vitamin DJortified rtnilk; liver; 
fish ffver*oils; egg yolk. 



J 
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NUTRIENTS AND FOODS FOR HEALTH 



VITAMINS 
BiCTHIAMIN) 



BODY FUNCTION 



FOOD SOURCE 



Bi (RIBOFLAVIN) 



Promotes norma! appetite and 
digestion. Necessary for a 
v'healthy nervous system. Needed 
in certain enzymes which heip 
change food into.energy. 



Heips cells use oxygen. Helps 
maintain go6d vision. Needed for 
smooth a^in. Helps pr*rent 
scaling or'cracl<ing of sl<in 
around mouth and nose. Needed 
in certain enzymes which help 
change fooa into energy. 



Liver; meat (especially porl<); 
dried peas and beans; wheat 
germ; whole grain and enriched* 
bread and cereal. 



Liver; mill< and mill< products, 
such as cheese; green leafy 
vegetables; meat; eggs; whole 
grain and emiched bread and 
cereaK 



NIACIN 



Promotes normal appetite and • 
digestion. Necessary for a 
healthy nervous system. Needed 
in certain enzymes which help 
change food into energy. » 



Liver; meat; fish; poultry; green 
vegetables; nuts (especially , 
peanuts); whole graih bread and 
cereal (exceptcorn); enriched 
bread and cereal^ 



B, 



Helps prevent anemia, along 
with vitamin Bt and folic acid. 



Foods of anijral origin only, * 
es)Decially liver and other organ 
^eats; cheese; miil<; eggs. 
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Water ^ 

1^ Water, though often over- 
lool^d, js an essential nutrient. 
As a jpdlt^r of fact, one can 
rsurvfve for a longer period of 
time without food than one 
can without water. It's part of 
every cell in every tissue of ^ 
v-^*e body. Water is thf ^medium 
^rbociy fluids, "secretions, and 
excretions. It carries food mate- 
rials from one-part of the body 
to the other. It is the solvent 
for all products of digestion. 
1t regulates body temperature by 
evaporation through the skin * 
and lungs. 

Besides drinking water, 
we get water from all beverages 
and most foods. For example, 
' fruits and vegetabjflycontain 
75% to 95% wate^SRioat con- 
V tains 50% to 70% wafer, and 
bread contains about 35% water. 
Our everyday drinking water" 
has minerals in it. Fluoridated 
water is the most reliable 
source of the ipineral nutrient 
flu'dride. Water is one of the best 
nutrition frieruls our body has! 



Recommended Dietary 
'^Allowances (RDA's) 

The Reconimended Dietary 
Allowances (RDA's) are the 
levels^of intake of essential ^ • 
nutrients considered by the Food 
- and Nutrition Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 
/ on the basis of available scien- 
tifiq knowledge, to be adecyjate 
to meet the known nutritional 
needs of practically all healthy 
persons.' The RDA's are re- 
viewed and modified periodically 
as new knowledge becomes 
available. 

Don't feel that malnutrition 
will occur whenever the require- 
-flients ardnot completely me^t, 
for these are not thgj[iutritional 
requirements of individuals; 
they are goafTfor planning food " 
supplies and diets. These 
allowances have been Widely^ ' — 
. used fiis guides, in planning * , 
nutritionally adequate diets for 
population groups. Although not 
. all nutrients are listed in this ' 
table, it is assumed that a diet 
which meets these recommenda- 
tions, and is derived from a wide 
variety of differentfoods, will 
also meet the body's needs for 
all other nutrients. 



Now that you've completed 
Program 3 . ^ 

YouVe learned about the six 
major nutrient categories, and n ^ 
you've touched briefly qn the 
50 or so other nutrients that we 
know are necessary for life, c 
But has it ever occurred to you 
that there may be essential 
nutrients that we still don't know 
about? Nutrients that we're 
sure to get, by eating a balanced 
diet, but which we can't get from 
pills because we don!t even 
know to put th6fn into the pills. 
What could this mean in rela- 
tionship to the Type A lunch 
you serve everyday? Maybe It 
provides even more reason to 
justify eating the Variety or 
foods that the Type A lunch 
provides. 
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Basic Points . 
to Remember 

4*. 

1. 

The human body is composed of 
millions of cells, all of which 
must be provided with nutrients. 



The six basic categories of 
^nutrients are: protein, fats, >. „ 
carbohydrates, minerals, vita- 
mins, and water. 

* ^ V 
3. ^ 

PfOteiri is made up of substances 
called'ammo acids. 



9. . ..y' . 

Minerals help regulate the body 
processes and provide the rigid 
structure of bones and teeth, • 
The body needs as many as t8 to. 
'20 different minerals. 

10. 

Mofe than a dozen vitamins - 
have been identified as essential. 

11. 

Water is arl essential nutrient, 
one that we often overlook, 

^and it frequently provides some 

* minerals. 



Protein is most highfy concen- 
trated in animal foods. 



5.. ^ . 
Fat, an important part of our 
diet, is our most concqntrated 
form of energy. 

There are various kinds of fatin 
foods: saturated fats, poly- 
^ unsaturated fats, and mono- 
unsaturated fats. 



7. ^ 

Cholesterol is a fat-like material 
' present in animal foods but not 
iff-vegetatole foods. 



8. 

Carbohydrates are found in 
a wide variety of foods and 
generally take^two farms: sQgars 
and "Btarches.'* y 
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Some Useful Words 
Amino Acids 



1 



Chemical substanges 
that make up protein. 
Also the products of di- 
gestion of protein/* In the 
body cells, amino acids 
are rearranged to build 
" the protein needed for 
growth, for maintaining 
the body tissues, and 
forgroducing substances 
that help the body to 
function properly: A num- 
ber of amino acids are. 
manufactured by the 
body.' 

Essential Amino Acids 

. The eight amino acids 
* /which must come f/om 
food, because the body 
cells cannot manufac- 
ture them or enough of . 
them. The remaining 14 
of so amino acids used 
- by the body<cri^ also 
, obtained from food, or 
the body can manu- 
facture them.. 

Legumes 

Plants, such as peas and 
soybeans, which grow 
a pod containing seeds. 

Chblesterci 

A fatty substance found 
^ fn animal fibds, and 
also manufactured by the 
body. 



Protein 

A nutrient made up of 
substances called amino 
acids. Used for bund- 
ling and repairing body 
cells. 

Fat 

* A nJtrient. Most concen- 
trated source of energy. 
Serves as the' carrier 
of fat-spluble vitamins. 
Some fats are sources of 
essential fatty acids. 

Carbotiydrate 

=^ A^nutrlent. Takes two 
. * common forms: sugars ' 
and "stacches.'' Fur- 
nishes energy for body 
processes and to support 
activity and^rbwth. 
<— " * ^ ' 

IMinerals 

A nutrient category which 
includes calclttm, phos- 
phorus, iodide, fluoride, 
and iron. Regulates the 
body processes and pro- 
vides rigidity to body, 
structures, such as bones 
and teeth. 

Vitamins 

A nutrient category. Coji- 
V tribute to body func- 
^ tioning and h^althr*^ 



Recommended Di^ary 
Allowances* Suggest 
amounts of nutrients to 
use gs goals^ in planning 
diets. Prepared by the * 
Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Nutrients 

Substances provided by 
' food that are essential 

for the building, upkeep 
* and repair of body tls- 
sue8,>and for the efficient 
functioning of the body. 
E'veryone needs the 
same nutrients through- 
out life but in different 
amounts. All nutrients 
are available through 
food. 



Bull( 



Undigested fiber of cell: 
ulose needed to stimulate 
the walls of the intestine 
for proper elimination. 
Fruits, vegetables, and 
whole grains contribute . 
bulk to the diet. 



< 
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LOOK AHEAD to Program 4 "What's a Balanced Dlet?^' 

□ Whaf is a balanced diet? • _ 

□ What' are the basic four food groups? 

□ What does each of the basic four food groups 
contribute to the diet? 

□ Which fopds are included in each of the basic four 
food groups? ' f 

□ Do all foods fit into the basic tour food groups? 1 

□ How can the Dally Food Guide be used? 



I 



(• 



^ When you feel sure yoti've 
mastered all the material In this 
program, tucn to the appropriate 
quiz ki the Appendix and fill it In. 
(When you enrolled In a "Food 
for Youth" course, you were 
instructed where to send thd, 
cqmpleted quizzes.), 



\ 
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Before you watch the next 
program, look at the study 
gultte materials for that program: 
(1) the content of the study 
guide chapter, (2)1he basic 
points to remember, and (3). the 
list of useful words. 

/ 




WHATS A BAUVNGgb DIET? 



if 



A« we iealrned in l>rogram 3 
there are six basic eate- ^ 
gories of nutrients «iikI the 
Recommended^Oietary 
Allowances (RDA's) indi* 
cate thSliiijount of each 
nutrient that ideally should 
be included in one's daily 
diet. The next 6tep is to 
translate these nutrient 
needs into everyday foods 
by using the DailyiFood 
Guide. 




The Basic Four Food Groqps 

A^balanced diet^s one that 
includes.a sufficient variety 
of fdx)ds to insure that an individ- 
' ual takes m all the nutYieats his 
body needs on a regular basis. 

• As weVe seen, there are six 
basic classes otnutrients re-> 
quired by the body's cells: 

• proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
'minerals, vitan^ns, and wafer. 
All these nutrients are in foods. ' 
^ For convenience in thinking 
about which foods supply which 

^nutrients'in abundance, nutritionr 
ists have divided -n^ost fo6d into 
four basic food groups: meat, 
vegetables and fruits, breads 
and cereals, and milk. ^ 

The Daify Fodd Guide pic- 
tuced oa the ryext page helps 
^translate nutrient needs into 
everyday foods. As we learned 
•in a previous lesson, the Food 
and Nutritioq Board of the 
National Research Council has 
established Recommended 
Dietary Allowances (RDA's).(or 
soiip nutri^ts. That is, the 
amount of each nutrient that ^ 
ide^ally shbuld be included in 
one's dail/diet. The Food Guide 
is based on this standard, trans- 
lating nutrient need into terms 
of foods widely available. 
Minim,tlm servings from each • 
food group, taken together, will ^ 
go a long way toward meeting 
the RDA's. 
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• The Type A lunch pattern 
has been developed especially to 
help in the wisei choice of foods 
that will provideNpne-third or , 
more of the nutrients boys and 
girls need each day. It includes 
foods from ^11 the food-groups of 
the Daily Food Guide, and a 
specified amount of butter or 
fortified margarine. 

Each Qf the four foocJ'groups 
provides certain specific nu- 
trients, but they varyJn the 
amounts they provli^ in a serv- 
ing. They are enough alike that - 
we can .make different §eldctior\s 

* from tr^Qroup With the assurance 
that our choice will contribute 
their share of nutrients toward a 
good diet. There is ample 
choice within each food group, 
to allow for varied meals from 
day to day, to accommodate 
children's food likes and dislikes, 
and tocbnsider their cultural, 
ethnic, and religious food prac- 
tices in menu planning. Foods 
from all four groups work- 

• together to supply the nutrients 
and energy necessary for health 
and for growth. ^Repeatedfy 
omitting foods from any one of 
the groups may lead tc^oor 

' nutrition, and ultimately to poor 
health. . - 
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Meat Group 
Foods Indudad 

• Beef, v^al, lamb, pork, variety 
meats such as liv.er, hearty 
kidney. ^ 
Poultry and «ggsA 

Fish and shellfish. 
As alternates— dry beans, dry 
peas, lentils, nuts, peanuts, 
peanut buttdr. 
Amounts Reoommended 
Choose 2 or more servings 
\every day. 

Courtt asaservihg:2to3 
ounces (not including bone 
weight) cooked lean meat, * , 
poultfy, Ornish": Count as alter- 
nates for Vz serving meat or 
fishfl egg, % cupcooked 
dry beans, dry peas; or lentils, 
or 2 tablespoons peanut 
butt^er. 

Nutrients Supplied 
'Major sotjrce.of protein in the 
; diet. Also a good source 
of iron, thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacin, othe/ vilamins and min- 
erals, and food energy 
The meat group is, fbr most 

. people, the major source of 

• protein in the diet, as well as a 
number of vitamins and min^als. 
It includes meat, fish, and 
poultry, plus a few other foods 
whiqh arfe meat alternates. ^ 

Eggs are included in the 
(meat group because they are^ 
^uch a good source of protein. 
So ace legumes (beans, peas, 
and peanuts). At first glance 
these seemio betong to other 
food groups. Not so, say the 
nutritionists. The foods included 



in the meiil group are grouped ^ 
together for two reasons — they ^ 
provide roughly the same cluster 
of nutrients (protein, minerals, 
and vitamins) and they often 
^re used as main dishes in meals. 

The whole point of arranging 
foods into basic groups is to 
insure a balanced diet. Does 
this mean that any food chosen 
. from the mestf group is as good 
as any other in the same group? 
Not quite. For one thing,.a 
lotdepends^ttDon how much of . 
what you bu^s truly edible. 
Bones, gristle, and thick rinds ot 
fat sometimes come^with the 
meat you buy. In comparing one ^ 
meat group fqod with another,^ ^ 

• you should comparef'only the 
nutrjtionaLvalue of What actually 
gets eaten-. * 

Although Americans are 

• eatirxg more and more meat, we 
• stiti seem to avoid the.nutritious 

variety meats, such as' liver, 
heart, and kidneys. Reasember ^ 
that these, too, are high In, 
protejin as well as being excellent 
sources of Jron aljd.the 
B vitamins. 



Vegetable and Fruit Oroup 
Foods Included 

All vegetables and fruits. 
Sources of Vitamin C 

Good sources: Grapefruit or 
grapefruit juice, orange or 
orange juice, cantaloup, 
-guava, mango/papaya,.raw 
strsrwberries, broccoli, brus-^ 
sels^sprouts, green pepper, 
. sweet red pepper. 

Fair sources: Honeydew * 
• melon, lenion, tangerine or 
tangerine juice, watermelon, 
asparagus tips, raw cabbage, 
cauliflower, collards, garden 
. cress, kale, kohlrabi, mustard 
greens, potatoes awd sweet 
potatoes cooked in the jacket, 
tutabagas, spihach, tomatoes 
■ or toipato juice, turnip greens. 
iSources of Vitamin A 

Dark green and deep yellow 
^ vegetables and a few fruits, 
such as^pricots, broccoli, ^ 
cantaloup, carrots, chard, 
collards. creiss. kale, 'mango. 
N - p^simmon, pumpkin, spinach, 
sweet pptatoes, Turnip greens 
and other dark green leaves, 
winter squash. 
Sotirces of iron 

Dried fruits, such as apricpts, . 
dates, figs, peafihes. prunes. 
X, raisins; dark green leafy 
vegetables; such as beet' 
greens, chard, collards, 
endive, escarple, kale, mustard 
"greens, spinach, turnip greens; 
squash; sweet potatoes; 
canned tomatoes. 
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A DAILY ROOD GUIDE 



SOME CHOICES FOR THRIFIY FAMILIES 



EVERY DAY EAT. FOODS FROM EACH OR THE FOUR FOOD GROUPS 





CHOOSE EXTRA SERVINGS 
FROM THE FOUR FOOD OROUPS. AND, 
AS NEEDED, OTHER FOODS SUCjT »KS BUTTER OR MARGARINE, 
SAIAO DRESSINGS AND OIIS, AND JAMS AND JElllES 
TO ROUND OUT MEAIS 
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HOW TOCOUhnjBAU:itSBWINGS 



.FOLLOW THE FOOD GUIDt EVERY DAY! ' 



9 



Milk Group 

CMEBf CAN Be useo , 

IN PLAa Of MUK 
PART Of THE TIME 



] OUNCE 



COUhfT M«.K YOU 
OWNK AND AAllK 
IN FOOD YOU EAT 



THIS CHAMT SHOWS THI 

MiSimofs^^ 

lACH DAY fOlb 

OiUDtCN < 1? W WW OgM 





MeatGroop 

2 OR MORE SaVINGS 

. A MCCI Of FttH ^ ^<AMIU«C« WTf Y 



□ Bli«ad'CercalGtoap 
* (WHOLE GRAIN OR ENRICHED}! 
' 4.pR MORE SERVINGS ^_ 



• S«VtWSl2KWAtil SMA4llll ^OtyOONOCMllO«lN^ O 
» WMlrt CMflSI UStO IN HAQ Of MIAT IT CANNOT »f USIO IN flACI Of Mil* [Ul MKK 0«OU^ 



V 
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. fmounts R«66mmended 

' Choose 4 or more* servings 
every day^Jncluding: 
1 serving every daV of a good 
source of v|ldmln C or 2 
servings of a fair source. 

1 serving, at least every 
other day, ota good source of 
vitamin A. If thelood chosen 
for. yitdmin C is also a good 
source of vitamin A, you can 
omit an additional vitamin A 
food. 

. The remaining 1 to 3 or more 
servings may be of any vege- 
tate or fruit, irtfcludjng those 
that are valuable for vitamin' C, 
vitamin A, and Iron. 

Count as 1 Serving: Vz cup 
of vegetable or fruit, or 'a 
portion as ordinarily served, 
such as 1 medium apple, 
^ banaha, orange; or potato; 
' half a medium grapefruit or 
cantaloup; or the^uice of 
1 lemon. 
. Nutri(|nts Supplied * . 
Vegetables and fruits as a 
group are important sources - 
of minerals and vltdmlns. 
They also supply fiber, or 
roughage, needed for proper 
'functioning of , the intestinal 
- tract. Many contain a laVge 
amount of w^ater. 
Vegetables and fruits pan 
complement any meal.' Served 
cooked, taw, or in julfce fojTjffl 
they add colorful eye-appeal, 
Interesting flavors, andtextural 
, contrasts with other foods served. 
The natlon\fl(lde consumption of 
vegetables and fruits has been- 
declining in recent years. ^ 
Teenagers, in particular, are 
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notorious for omitting these 
foods from thefr diets. If there 
is any single 6atiipt| habit that's 
worth starting, it's the habjt of 

' eating vegetables andfruits. - , 
Whether the vegetables and 

. fruits are fresh, canned, or 
frozen, the^ contain comparable 
amounts of nutrients. Today's 
methods of food handling, food 
processing, and food trans- 
portation are all designed ta 
preserve the nutritive valu^f ' 
the fcod. * h 

Milk Group 
Foods Included 

Milk: fluid whole, evaporated, 
skim, dry, buttermilk. 
Cheese: cottage; cream; 
cheddar-type,' natural or 
process. 

Icecream, ice milk. 
J Amounts Recommended 

Some milk every day for 
everyone. Be#ow ace recom- 
mended amounts of 8-ounce 
cups of whole fluid milk: 

Children under-S — ^2 to 3 

cups 

Children 9 to 12'--^ or more 
Teenagers — 4 or more 
Adults— 2 or more^ 
Pregnant women— ?i3 pr more 
Nursing mothers-^ or more 
• Part* or all of the milk may be 
fluid skirt) milk, buttermilk, 
evaporatiSI milk, or dIV milk. 

Cfifeese and ice cream may 
replace part of the milk. We 
determine equivalent amounts 
oji the basis of calcium con- 
tent.- Common portions of 
various kinds of cheese and 
ice cream and their miJk 



. equivalents in calcium are: 

e 1-inch cub^ cheddar-type 
cheese^= t^ cup milk 

e Vz cup cottage cheese ^ Va 
cup milk 

e 2 tablespoons cream cheese 
= 1 tablespoon milk 

e Vz cup ice cream or ice 
^ milk =^V3 cup milk 
Nutrients Supplied 

Milk products are our lead- 
^ log source of calcium as well 

as high quality protein, rlbo- 

flavin,^amln A, vitamin D, . 

other vitamins and minerals, 

and food energy. 
Milk Is available in various 
forms. It may be fresh, fluid, 
evaporated, condensed, or dried. 
It may be whble milk which 
contains all oHts original 
butterfat, or it'may be partially . 
or entirely skimmed. Dry milk 
and evaporated milk are also 
available In .both whole and skim 
forms. Any of these forms of 
milk can meel all or part of 
the day's milk quota. 

To some ext^t, cheese, ice 
cream, and other milk foods ( 
are satisfactory replacen^nts for 
part of the day's milk needs, 
but they shouldn't ba relied on 
to do the whole job. There's 
reair^o substitute for a coup14^ 
of glasses of mijk. This is 
especially true for teenagers, 
whose diets, on a national aver- 
age, are low in calcium. 
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For young children milk is ^ 
ap especially important food. " 
Young c^ildien derive as much 
as '20% or more of their calories, 
alikeamountof protein, and ' 
as much as 70% or more of their 
calcium, from milk and milk 
products. 

Persons who are weight 
conscious and trying to cut down 
on calories needn^t exclude 
f oodi^f ro mnhis group from the . 
diet. Today's majrkets have .dairy 
cases filled with low-fat products. 
Foods \\M skim milk and cottage 
qhfeese provide the calcium , , 
and protein you heed without 
adding too" many calories. 

\ Milk that has been skimmed 
has had its content of vitamin 
A and D reduced. Some proc- 
essors, therefore, add vitamin A ^ 
and D to the finished skimmed 
product. This is important. 
Read labels oarefully and try 
to select those milk items which 
have been fortified. . 



Bread and Cereal Gr6up 
Foods Included 

All breads and cereals that , 
are whole grai^, enriched, or 
restored. Check labels to 
bfe sure. 

Specifically, this group in- 
cludes breads, cooked cereals, 
ready-to-eat cereals, com; 
meal, crackers, flour, grits, 
macaroni and spaghetti, 
noodles, rice, rolled oats, 
quick breads and other baked 
goods if made with whble- ^ 
grSiin or enriched flbur. Bulgur 
and parboiled rlce'and wheat 
also may be included in this 
group. 

Amounts Recommended . 

Choose 4 servings or more > 
daily. If no cereals are'chosen, 
have an extra serving of 
breads or baked goods. 
Count asi serving: 1 slice of 
bread; 1 ounce^eady-to-eat 
cereal; V2 to % cup cooked 
cereal, pornmeal, grits, i 
macaroni, noodles, rice, or 

'spaghetti. 

Nutrients Supplied <r 

^ Foods from this group supply 
importaat qrhounts of many of 

^ the B-vitamins? They ^ilso 

. contribute worthwhile amounts 

^ of iron, protein, and calorfes. ' 
Whole grain products furnish ^ 
fiber, jur roughage, needed 
for projjar functionfng of the 

^Jntesfmal tract. 



-Traditionally, breads or 
dttKls are on the table at prac- 
tically evety meal we eat. They 
are nutritious and are an im- 
portant source of calories. 
In fact, 25% of the calories and 
some of the protein Americans 
eat come from this group of 
fdods. 

Any product that is rnade of 
enriched flour or cereal is more 
nutritious than the same product 
de with unenricheFd fiour. 
hoje grains are those that con- 
tain all of the germ and outer 
t^yers of the^grain: whole wheat 
flour-, dark rye flour, brown rice, 
whole ground cornmeal, and 
the products made from them. 
Whole grain products are ^ 
Important, too, for the fiber 
they provide, which helps to 
.keep the intestinal tract func- 
tlojiing properly and in'^good 
conditiorf. Enriched foodi^i^e 
ones to which specified amounts 
ol'fi'on, thiamin, riboflavin, and 
niacin have been added. Be sure 
to buy products made of whole 
grain or that are labeled enriched, 
so they may be grouped under 
breads and cereals. 
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other Foods . '1 

When we -discuss food 
9roups we talk dbout the "Basic 
" Four," b^jt thefe are some other 
foods wliibh do not faU into 
any of the^e four groups. These 
otiier foocfs are used to round 
out thex^erall diet and to 'help 
meet energy and nutrient nedds. 
They^re often ingredients 
used in a recipe ora.dded to 
I other food& during preparation, 
like sugar, oils, butter or mar- 
garine.. Many common snack 
foods are included, such as 
candy, cakes; potato chips, 
pretzels, and soft drinks. ^mm 

Remember, back when we 
talked^bout the reasons people 
eat as they do, we spoke of 
lots of reasons other than the 
need to nourish our bodies. 

• Wanting to be In style, to be^ 
sociable, to save time, or to have 
pleasant tdste sensations influ- 
ences why we eat what we eat. * 
These are some of the reasons 

* snack foods are so popular. 



In looking at our total diet, 
it's Important to count everything 
we eat as part of bur daily y/* 
food intn||^ ihcluding-siiradk ^ 
foods and other foods which are 
not in the basic four foodlgroups. 
As^part of our food intake, they 
should becoHfie part of a good 
diet instead of a substitute ^for 
, a good diet. Their use may 
need to be limited if we are to 
get recommended amounts of 
protein, minerals, and vitamins^ 
without getting too many calorics. 
.^Studies indicate that th^ i 
American diet often provides i ' 
too many-calories, too much^fat, 
and too much sugar. A variety 
of foods helps-«afeguard nutrient 
levels. Moderation in the use « 
of foods that provide fat and 
^ar may be needed to avojd 
obesity and still get the vitamins, 
minerals, and protein needed. 
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Basic Points 
to Remember 



1 . c - < 

A balanced diet is one that > 
includes a st^fficient variety of 

^^oods to Insure that an individual 
takes in all the nutrients his 

-^ody needs on a^regular bails. 



■ 

The "DaMy Food Guide" helps 
translate nutrient needs i'nta 
everyday foqds. ,« 
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^^^oods for all four^roups Work 
, 2. ^ ^/ togeJ^^6r to supply the nutrients 

^ The ba^ic four food gr6upf are . afxTenergy- necessary for health 

rtfeat. veg^tabled and fruits, -^nd for growth, " • 

\ ^read an^ C(^real9||ind mij> 

Th^ meat group is, fonmost 
PQPplejJwTnajor-soui^ of pr^% 
tdtn in the diet. It al^o provides 
^ iron, thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, 
other Wrients and food energy. 

.4. - ' 

. . j^The vegetable^ and fruit grdup 
> provides most of-the vitamins A r 

and'C, some-iron, and other . 

vitaq^ihs and minerg]^ plus 

.fiber or i^oughag^. Many foods /. . 

in ihis group contain a large ^ 
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5. 

The bread and cereal g^ojip 
contributes a number of the B 

^ vitamins, calories, protein, irbn, 
and other minerals. Whole grain 
products $lso furnish fiber or 

^^To^jghage. 

The mill^ group lis our leading 
source of dajcfbrn, riboflavin, and 
phosphorus; It also provided - 
some protein, food energy, and 
may provide vitamin^A and D. 

^0 
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Some Useful Words 



Balanced Diet . . 

A diet made up of a 
variety of^foods which 
provide all the nutrients 
needed in proper or bal- 
anced adjourns on a 
regular bastsr 

Enriched Foods 

Foods to which specific 
nutrients have been, 

' added as established in 
a Federal standard of 

. identity and quality 
(for example, enriched 
bread)*-The amounts 

, added generally are mod- 
erate and include those - 
commonly present at 
even lower levels. 

fortified Foods , 

Foods to whicTi specific ^ 
' . nutrients have been 
added. The amounts 
added are usually in ex- 
icess of tho^e normally 
found in the food because 
of the importance bf 
providing additional 
amoi^nts of the nutrients 
to thQ diet. Some foods 
are selected for fortifica- 

^ tiorv because they are 
an appropriate carrier for 

^ the nutrient (for exam- 
ple, milk is frequently 
fortified with vitamin D). 



Basic Four Food Groups 

Meat, vegetables and 
fruits, bread and cereals, 
. ' and mill<. Each food 

group is relied on for pro-f* 
j/iding certain specific 
nutrients. — ^ 

Other Foods 

Foods which do not fall 
into one of the basic 
four food groups. Used 
to round but the overall 
^ diet and to help meet 
energy and nutrient 
fPee^s. * ^ 

Daily Food Guide 

A guide to use when 
translating nutrient need 
into terms of foods * 
widely available. 



Vjjhen you f6el sure youVe 
mastered ail the material in 
this progranu turn to the appro- 
priate quiz in the Appendix 
. and fill it in. (When you enrolled 
in a "Food for. Youth" coilrse, 
you were instructed where to 
send the completed quizzes.) 



LOOK AHEAD to 5 'Three Meals A DayrPlus' 

V 

« 

□ Do you believe' that people who are poorly fed always 
look poorly fed? 

, n/Why is brealrfast important to •children? * 

□ Are you familiar with the meal components of school 
• breakfast programs? ^ 

□ What food groups do they represent? 

i9 • 

□ What are ways in which you adjust the Type A pattern 
to meet the food preferences of the different students 
served in your school cafeteria?. ^«..*^«w, 

□ What are some of the nutritious snack foods you " 
serve in your school meald? 

□ Which of these foods do your students like bestT 

□ What tools and guidelines -do you use In planning 
nutritious meals? 
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^ Before you watch the next 
program, look at the study guide 
materials for'lhat program: 
(1 ) the consent of the study 
guide chapter, (2)^the basic' , 
points to^remember, arid (3) the 
list of useful words, 

a • * 
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THREE MEALS A DAY, PLUS 



It's not always realistic to « 

8 Ian menus on the^ssump- 
on that everyone's nutrient 
needs must be met by three 
meals a 4|iy. While the . 
"three meals a day" pattern 
Ts generally thought of as 
standard or normal, Ameri- 
cans vary that pattern con- 
siderably. In fact, America 
may be called a country of 
snackers, with the day con- 
sisting 9f one continuous 
meal. Should we plan meals 
as if we all eat only three 
meals' a day, or should we 
plan as if snacking is a part., 
of the daily food intake ajid 
not something outside it? 
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The'conce'pt of eating three 
meals a day has be^ with us 
for many, many years. Do you or 
the children in your school sit 
down and eat only three meals 
a day every day? Do the meals 
always provide a well-balanced 
diet? 

.The*1hreemealsaday" 
pattern-is a manageable concept 
for menu planners to work with. 
In fact, a general plan for all' 
the meals for a'wee^ can save 
time, wprk, and monqy. It will 
also help avoid humdrum , 
meals. Many people-factory 
adter the "three meals a day" 
pattern. People snack between 
meals, munth in ffont of the 
television in the evening, have 
five or six mini-meals evenly. . 
spaced throughout the day, find 
food available 24hours a day , 
at food service establishments 
usually close to home, freqtient 
fast f^od operations and use 
convenience foods, \A(ant4ast, 
quick meals to lieep pace with ; '' 
th^ir busy schedules. 

As mentioned in Program 4, 
a balstnced diet Js one that 
includes a sufficient variety of 
^ foods to insure that an individual 
; takes iji all the nlifrients his 
body needs on a regular basts. 
Using the^'ihree meals a day" 
concept as a benchmark helps 
.People plan a balanced food 
Intake. P€K)ple can then adapt 
their eating pattern to suit their 
individual habits, tastes, needs, 
and preferences. 
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Br^kfast 

^Th^e word breakfast means 
literally to brfeak the'fast which 
results from 8 hours or more^ 
of going without food dtsring tl\e 
night. Breakfast can set the ^ 
stage for the activities of the 
d^y, especially if it provrdes a 
substantial share (approximately 
one-fourth) of our daily nutrient 
needs. It's veijjr difficult to ' 
get all tbe nutrients we need 
uni^^s we eat a good breakfast, 
and the body needs energy and 
nutrients to function at Its best.^ 

Studies hjave show/i that 
people who have eaten a good 
breakfast perform better than 
those who have eaten a poor one 
or have skipped breakfast 
altogether. Teachers have re- 
peatedly observed that children^^ 
' who do not eat breakfast often 
do not concentrate well in 
school, they arej'estless, in- . 
attentive, and not alert. 

Wfaatis a good breakfast? 
Here's a three-point test of a 
good breakfast: 

• It gives you protein, vitamins, 
' and minerals needed^o 

build and repair the body and 
to h6lp keep you healthy. 

• It provides fuel for body 
• energy. 

• It tastes good. > . 



^ere are some good break* 
fast patterns: 4 ^ . 

• Fruit, cereal or bread, milk to ' 
drink, other'beverage if 
desired. 

• Fruit, cereal or bread, or 
^ . both, egg, beverage. 

• Fruit,.cereal or bread, or b6th„ 
eggs with meat, such as 
bacon, sausage, hash, or fish, 

• * beverage. 

Breakfast should be the 
most important meal of the day ^ 
for everyone, including chil- 
dren. More and more schools 

« and school food service workers ' 
lite you are playing an increas- 
ingly importaht and responsible 
role in the proper nutrition of 
our young population by starting 
them off with their first meal 
of the day. 

IhB School Breakfast 

Legislation passed by 
Congress in 1966 instituted the 
National School Breakfast Pro- 
gram because so many of the • 
Nation's children were going 
to school hungry. A meal plan 
was developed that would . 
allow for varid'ty in the^ttnds of 
foods offered for breakfast as 
well as pfovide impoMant nu- 
trients. The plan was developed 
for breakfasts at school, based 
on food needs for 9- to 12-year- 
oM boys and girls. 

• . ^ As.specffiecJ in school 
breakfast regulation^, section 

^0.8, the school breakfast 
pattern shalPcontain, as a min- 
imum, each of the following 
food comp6nents in the amounts 
indicated: 



nuld MHk 

One-half pint of fluid milk served 
as a 'beveoge or on cereal or jr 
Used in part for each purpose. 
Milk is the I.eading sburce of 
calcium, ft also proyides 
good quality protein, riboflavin, 
vitamin A, and other nutrients. 
Additional milk used in 
preparation of breakfast 
^ dishes steps up the nutritive 

cor^nt-of the meal. 
Frulti^^lt^or Vegetable Jgice 
A % cup serving of fruit or 
full-strength fruit or vegetable - 
juice. * ^ 
Breakfast is an Excellent time 
to serve a vitamin C food. 
-^Citrus fruits, such as orange 
or grapefruit sections, or 
orange and grapefruit juices, 
are outstanding for vitamin C< 
^ther food choices for vitamin 
CiftG^ude tomato, ju[ce, straw- 
berries, and cantaloup, in 
season. Dried fruits, such as 
raisins and prunes, are valu- 
able for iron. 
Bread or Cereaf 
One slice of, whole-grain 
or enriched bread? br an equiv- 
alent servihg of cornbread, 
biscuits, rolls, muffins, dough- 
nuts, etCt, made of whole-grain 
or enriched meal or flour or 
% cup serving of whole-grain 
cereal or enriched or fortified 
cereal; or an equivalent quantity 
of any confbination of these 
foods. 

These foods provide some 
protein, iron, the B-vitamins 
(thiamin, rit)oflavin, and niacin), 
and calories.^ " . 



To improve the nutrition of 
partioipating childr^ijreak* * 
fasts shall also include as 
often as practical: 
Meat and Meat AHematea 
One eggia 1-ounce serving 
(edible portion as served) of 
meat, poultry or fish; 1 ounce of 
cheese; 2 tablespoons of peanut 
^isutter; or an equivalent quan- 
tity of any combinetion of any of 
these fo'ods. * \ 

Breakfast should indudra' 
meat or meat alternate daily. 
If possible. These foods add to 
the quality of breakfas^and 
are important sources of 
vitamins and minerals. 
Addldonat Foods 
May be served with breakfast 
as desired. 
. Additional foods help round 
out the breakfast, satisfy 
appetites, and meet children's 
food needs. They may include 
the following: 

a Larger servings or seconds 
^ of foods^quired in'the 
breakfast. 

• Foods that-heip to add 
popular appeal to the break- 
fast (potatoes, bacon). 

• Spreads on bread (butter or 
fortified margarine, ^^ams, 

^jellies, honey, syrup). 

• Sweeteners for cereal and 
pancakes (sugar, brown 
sugar, honey, and syrup). 
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Lunch 

Generally, we consider 
lunch the^second meal of our day. 
it's a very important meal to 
most people. Whether we speak 
of school students, office work- 
,ers^ construction workers, 
school fodd service personnel, or 
any other group, lunch is much 

. more than j^st a time taeat. It's 
that long-awaited break in the i 
daily routine, a time to relax, ^ 

* a time to be with friends, a » 
chance to run errands, and a 
time just to do what you want j 

Of course, having somelthingj 
to eat quiets the hunger pangs, 
provides energy to continue - 
on with the day, and supplies 
more of the nutrients needed. 
The noon meal for a dhild should 
have a meat or meat alternate,' 
some foods for energy,, and 
some foods high in minerals and 
vitamins. - 
Th« School Ijjnch 

The meal pattern you follow 
as part of the National School 
Lunch Program is known as the 
type A pattern. As mentioned in * 
a previous program it includes 
foods from all the food groups 
of the "Daily Food Guide';, 
and a specified amount of 
butter or fortified m^garjne. 



The nutritional goal for 
school lunches is to furnish at 
• least one-third of the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances 
(RDA's) of the National Research 
Council for Children of various 
age groups. The Type A lunch 
requirements provide the frame- 
work for nutritionally adequate 
school lunches. The kinds 
and amounts.of foods listed in . 
the Type A lunch pattern are 
based on the 1968 RDA's for 10-, 
to 12-year-old boys and girls. \ 

As specified in the*school 
lunch regulations,,a Type A lunch 
shall contain as* a minimum 
each of the following foodcom- 
ponents in the amounts * 
indicated: • 
Meat an^ Meat AHemate 
Two ounces (edible portion as 
served) pf lean meat,, poultry or 
fish;yor 2 ounces of 'cheese; 
or one egg; or^'^ ciTp of cooked 
.dcy beans or dry peas; or 4 
tablespoons of peanut butter; or 
an equivalent of any combination 
of the above-listed foods: To ^ 
be counted in meeting this 
requirement, these foods rtfljst 
be^served in a main dish or in 
a^ain dish anci one other menu 
item to provide protein, iron, 
.B vitamins, (thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacjn) and other nutrients.. 
Vegetables and fruVk 
Three-fourths cup serving 
consisting of two or more vege- 
tables or fruits or both. A serving 
(^/4 cup or more) of full-strength 
» vegetable or fruit ]u]ce may 
be counted to meet not moire ' 
than Va cup otthis requirement 
to provide most of the vitamin 
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•/A and vitamin C and some of_ 
the iron and other yitamins and 
minerals. , ' ' - 
Bread ' , 

One slice of Wnole-grain or 
enriched bread; or a serving of 
other bread,:such as cornbread, * 
biscuits, rolls, muffins made bf 
whole-grain or enriched meal r 
or flour, to provide some of 
the B vitamins (thiamin, niacin)^ * 
minerals (especially iron), and 
calories: 

Butter^or Fortified Margarine 

One teaspoon of butter or 
'fortified margarine to provide 
some oi the calories and 
vltaminV. . < 

Huld M fflc ^ , 

One-half pint of.fluid milk as \ 
a beverage to provide most of 
the ealcium and riboflavin, some 
protein, vitamin A, vjtamin D 

* (if forlBfied), phosphorus, and 
other nutrfehts. 

L Add other foods ^hich are 
not part of the lunch requirements 
as needed to complete lunches; 
to help iinprdve accepts^ility, 
and to provitle additional food 

' energy and other nutrients. 

— To help assure that-all 
Type A punches meet the nutri- 
tional goal, it is recommended 
that lunches include a vitamin A 
vegetable or fruit at least twice a 
week, a vitamin C vegetable or « 

' frultfSeveral times a week, and 
several foods for irori^each day: 
It is also recommended that 
fat in the Type A lunch be kept at 
a moderate level and iodized 
salt be used in preparing 
lunches' ' '-^ » 



THE TYPE A SCHOOL LUNCH , > 
GUIDE TO THE AMOUNTS OF FOOD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF SPECIFIED AGES 

' ^ Elementary school children 

y • Pre-tfcfiool children 6 up td 10 years 10 up to 12 years 

Pattern / . (3 up to 6 years) (TypeiALunph) 

Meat and/or alternate: dne of the — — ^ 

following or combinations to giye 

ecjuivatent quantities: ^ 

Meat, poultry, fish ^V^ ounces 2 ounces ^ 2 ounces 

Cheese 11^ ounces 2 ounces 2 ounces >' 

Egg' 1 ,3 1 

Cool<ed dry bSans or peas V4 cup 1/3 cup Vz cup 

Peanut butter 2 tablespoons 3 tablespoons 4 tablespoons 

Vegetable and/.orfruif "V^ cup % cup % cup 

Breadt V2 slice — 1 slice 1 slice 

Butler or fortified marganine teaspoon ^1^ teaspoon ,1 teaspoon 

Milk ; V^%cupV pint pint 



Secondary school 
girls an(l^oys(12 
up to 18 years)*' 



3 ounces 

3 ounces 
1 

% to V/a cups 

4 to 5 tablespoons 
' 1 to 1 ^^ups 

1 to 3 slices 
1 to 2 teaspoons 
Vipint 



'When a rarige in amounts is given, ^ 
the smaller amounts are^suggested 
for girls and the larger amounts for 
older boys. An amount midway 
between the amounts shown is 
suggested for younger boys. 

' When egg is se rved as the main ^ 
dish in the luncht use in addition ^ 



a half portion of meat or other nrieat 

"alternate forarftchildren except 
those 3 up to 6 years. 

* Must include at ieiist two kinds. 

' Or a serving of cbmbread, biscuits, 
rolls, muffins, etc., made of whole- 
grain orenriclTed meal or flour. 

^ If this is impractical, serve Vz pint. 



*NOTE: These portion sizes also 
serve as a guide for the amounts of 
foods to serve older boys and girls 
(12 and over) In the Special Food 
Service Program. 

REMEMBER: The amounts of foods 
for all age groups, except 10 up to 
12 years, are intended a^guides 
and their literal use is not ' 
mandatory. 



Wher) a variety of the foods ^ 
listed above«^re used in tlie 
^mouhfs specified and in com- 
bination ^ith other foods needed 
to satisfy the appetite, the 
lunches will mafce a signifteant 
contributiop towardihe daily 
dietary allowances recorri- ■ 
. mended by fhe National Re- 
, search Council fof 10- to 12- 
. year-old boys and girls. 



See pa^es 40 ^nd 41 for a 
detailed listing of foods for 
Type A sctiool flinches and 
pages 42 and 43 for the steps to 
follow in planning a Type A 
menu. 

Since younger children are 
not always able to eat the 
amounts specified in the Type A 
lunch, the regulations permit 
serving these children lesser ^ 



ambur^ts of selected foods than 
are specified. , ^ 

To me'ot the nutritional 
needs of teenagers, the regula- 
tions allow you to serve older 
boys and girls larger amounts of 
selected foods than spec|fied 
in the Type A lunch 
requirements. < 

/ 
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TYPEAFOODS 



MEAT AND MEAT 
ALTERNATE/ 



Cheese 

' Cheddar 
Cottag^e 
Swiss 
pry beans 

farypeaJ^ ^ 
Eggs 

4 Dried, whole 

Frozen, whole 

Shell 
Fish and, shellfish 
Meat— canned, dried, 
fresh and frozen 

Beef 

Lamb • 

Pork 

Veal " 

Variety meats and 
luncheon meats 
Frankfurters * 
JLiver^ and 

other organ 
, meats 
' " Luncheon meats 
(Including 
tK>logna, 
'liverwurst*) 
peanqt butter' * 
Pouitry-r-canned, 
(resh an'd frozen 
Chicken 
Turkey 
Protein-fortified, 
, enriched macaroni 
(when mixed with 
meat, poultry, fish, or, 
cheese) ' ^ 
textured vegetable 
^ protein 

(when mixed with 
nfeat, poultry, or fis^) 



VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 



Include a VITAMIN A vegetable or 
fruit at least twice a w^k' 



VegeUbles9ndTruitt 
A Va cup serving 

(about 1500 or rnore 
Intemational Units of 
vJL A) 

Beet greens 
Carrots 
Chard, Swiss 
Chill peppers, red' 
Co I lards' 
Cress, garden' 
Dandelion greenb' 
Kale' 
Mangoes' 
Mixed vegetables 
(frozen) 

A Va cup Mrving 

(about 750-1500 
international Units of 
vit. A) 

Apricots t 
Broccoli' 
Cantaloup' 
Chicory greens 
A Vi cup serving 
(about 750:1500 " 
International Unit&of 
viL A)- 

Asparagus, green' 
Qherries,.red sour 
Chili peppers, green 

* (fresh)' 
Endive, curty 
Escarole 
Nectarines 



Mustard greens' 
Peas and carrots 

(frozen) 
Peppers, sweet red' 
Pumpkin 
Spinach' 
Squash, winter 

(acorn, butt^ut, 

Hubbard) 
Sweet potatoes' 
Turnip greens' 



PupJe-ptlJms J 
/(canned) 



Peaches (except 

canned) 
Prunes 
Tomatoes' 
Tomato juice or . 

recoostituted paste 

0^ puree' 



include a'VlTAMIN C vegetable or 
fruit several times a week? . 



Vegetables and Fruits 
A Va cup serving 

(about 25 milligrams 
or more of vlt. C) 
Acerola 
Broccoir 
Brussels sprouts 
Chili peppers, red* 

and green " 
Guavas 
A V4 cup serving 
(about 15-25 
milligrams of vlt. C) 
Cauliflower 
Collards' ^ 
Cress, garden** 
Grapefruit 
Grapefruit juice 
Grapefruit-orange 

4uice < 
Kale* 
Kohlrabi 

A % cup serving . 

(about MS 

milligrams of vit. C) 

Asparagus 

Cabbage 

Cantaloup^ 

Dandeliomgreens* 

Honeydew melon 

Okra r\ 

Potatoes (baked// 
boiled or storfn^ed) / 

Potatoes V I 
(reconstituted^ 
instantmashed — 
vitamin C restored) 

Raspberries, red 

Rutabagas 



Orange Juice 
Oranges ' 
Papayas* 
Peppers, sweet, 
'ed^ and green 



r 



Kumquats 
Mangoes^ 
Mustard Greens^ 
Pineapple juice 
(canned— vitamin C 
restored) 
Strawberries 
Tangerine juice 
Tangerines 



Sauerkraut 
Spinach* 
Sweet potatoes* * 
(except those' 
canned in sirup). 
Tangelos 
Tomatoes 
Tomato juice or 
reconstituted *( 
paste or puree^l ^ 
Turnip gre'ens* /• 
Turnips' " » / 



Include these 
vegetables and fruits 
as needed 



Vegetabtes and Fruits 

Apples 
Applesauce 
Avocados 
Bananas 

Beans, green or wax 
Beans, lima, green 
Bean sprouts 
Beets .^^^^ 
Berrfes (black, t>lue, 

etc.) " - , 
Celery 

Chinese cabbage 
Com 

Cranberries 

Cranberry sauce^^ 

Cucumbers' " ^ ' ' 

bates 

Eggplant 

■Figs 

Fruit cocktail 
Fruits for salads t 
Grapes ' . 

Lettuce 



FOOD iRON 
Meat and 

MaatAltenuite 

Dry b^ansand peas 
Eggs 

^eats In general 

• ^especially liver 
(liverwurst) and 
other organ meats 

Peanut butter 

Poultry 

Shellfish, Tuna 



Vegetables and Fruits 

Apples (canned) 

Asparagus 

Beans — green, wax, 

lima 
Berries" 

Dried fruits— gipricots, 
dates, figs, - 
peaches, plruries, 
raisins 



Peas, green, 
immature 

Cowpeas^immature 
seed ■ - 

Purple plums 
(canned) 

Rhubarb 



Squash 

Swbet potatoes 
Tomatoes (canned) 
Tomato juice, paste, 
puree 



Vegetables: 
Dark green leafy — 
beet greens, chard, 
collards,^ndlve, 
escarole, kale, 
' mustard greens, 
spinach, turnip 
greens 



Other dark green — 
broccoli, brussels ^ 
sprouts 



*V!ttmln A vegeUt$tet «nd fruits— the vegetables 
and fruits listed befow will supply «t tei^t 750 
IntemstlonsI Units of vittmln A per V* or Vi cup 
serving. Whsn these vegetsbtes and fruits sre 
served «t tssst twice s week in recommended . 
- amounU along with s vsristy of iddUlonsi vege^ 
Ubies and fruits used to meet the V4 cup vege- 
tsbts a^d fruit rsqulrsmsnt (10> to l2*year-old 
boys and girta). the 1 teaspoon of butter or for- 
tiflsd msrgsrine, snd the Vi pint fluid mliic re- 
quired In ssch lunch, ths vitamin A content of 
ths lunch will generstly meet or exceed the 
1S00 Intemstionsi Units goal for the lunch. 



'Vitamin C vegetables and fruite— the vegetables 
and fruits listed^ below will supply sbout 8 mil- 
ligrams Of more vitamin C (ascorbic aold) per 
V4 cup serving. When these vegetabtes and 
fruits sr^e served^eversl times a weeic in recom- 
mended* amounta along with e varUty of sd* 
ditlonal Vegetables and fruits to rffeervthe 
cup vegetable snd fruit requirement (I0-\lo 12« 
yesr-old boys snd girls), snd the Vi pint ofHuld 
milic required In lunches each day, the average 
dally vitamin C content of the lunch will gen* 
erall/meet or exceed the 13 mllllgrsm goal for 
the lunch. 



iSee listing^ vitamin C foods. 
4 See listing of vitamin A ^ds. 
^One ounce provides more than 1500 Interna- 
tional Units of vitamin A. ' 



AO 
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BRE4D 

(enriched oi^ 
whole lyraln) 



BUTTER OR 
MARGARINE 



MILK 



OTHER FOODS ^ 



Mixed vegetables 

(canned) 
Mushrooms 
Olives 
Onions 
Parsley 
Parsnips 

Peaches (canned) 
Pears 

Peas and carrots 

(capped) 
Peas, green, , 

Immature 

Cowpea^, Immature 
seed 
Pimentos 
Pines^pple 
Plums 

Potatoes (mashcfdr 
. fried, etc.) > 
f Radishes * 
^ Raisins * ^ 
Rhut)arb 
Squash, summer 
Watercress ^ 
Watermeion 
Fruit juices (apple, 
grape, pineapple, 
etc.) ' * 



Group 1 (25 gms.) 

Bagefs , v , 

Biscuits { 
Boston brown bread 
Buns (all types) 
Corn bread ' 
English muffin' 
French or Vienna* ' 
"Fry*' bread 
Italian bread 
Muffins 
Pretzels (soft) 
Pumpernickel 
Raisin bread 
Rolls 

Rye bread 
Salt sticks 
Stuffing (bread) 
Syrian bread (flat) 
White bread 
Whole wheat bread 
Qroup 2 (20 gms.) 
Bread sticks ^ry) 
Graham crackbrs 
Mell^a toast 
"Pilot*" bread 
Rye wafers " ^ 
Saltine crackers 
Soda crackers 
Taco shells 
Zwieback ' 
Group 3 (30 gms.) 
Dumplings 
Hush puppies 
Meat pie crust 
Meat turnover crust 
Pancakes* 
Pizza crust ' 
Popovers * ' 
Sopapillas , 
Spoon bread 
Tortillas 
Waffles 



Butter 

Ma'rgarine, 
fortified with 
15,000 I.U. vitamin 
A pec pound. 



Milk, fluid 
whole 

'lovi^at ^-^^ 
' skimk 
cultured buttermHk 



Cereals and 
!«l ^rodupts 

Brfgur 
Cofnmeal 

'^oQj) grits ^ 
ters , 
rlihed) 

Hophy 
Macaroni 
Noodles 
Rice 

Rolled wheat and oats 

Spaghetti 

Desserts 

Cakes 
Confections 
.Cookies 
D(Aghnuts 
Ice cream 
Pastry for pies 

and cebblers^ 
Puddings 



Misceltaneous 

Bacon 
Catsup 
Chill sauce • 
Corn chips 
Cream cheese 
Gelatin, plain or 

flavored 
Honey 
Jams 
Jellies 
Lard 

Molasses 

Nuts 

Pickles 

Potato chips & sticks 
Salad dressings 
Salt pork 
Shortening 
Sirups 

Other similar foods 



Miscellaneous 

Desserts made with 
enriched or whole- 
grain cereal, flour 
or meal 

Molasses and sirups 



Breads, enriched or 
whole^raln 

Biscuits 

Boston brown bread 

Corn bread ^ 

Loaf 

Muffins 

Rolls 



■J. 





oodt for Iron— b«ctus« of th« ^*^^^^IPf^ ' 

trlbuttd among many* foods (mattt.^^fflolM. 
and frulta and braada), it la racommendad that 
, aach lunch Inctuda a«varai fooda that tr» worth<^ 
whUa tourcas of Iron In aufflclant quan^ltlaa for 
tha a0» group tarvad. Th« Hat of fooda for Iron 
includaa maat and m«ai altamata fooda that sup- 
ply at laaat 1.0 milligram of lron«par aarving and 
vagatablaa, fhiitt, braada and oth«r fooda that 
auppty 0.6 milligram of Iron par aarvlng. Tha 
goat for iron for the lunch la S.Otnllllgrama. 
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Cereals and Cereal 
Products, enriched or 
whole-grain 

Dulgur, Rke 

Rolled wheat and oats 

Macaroni, Spaghetti 
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STl^p^lN PLANNING A TYPE "A" MENU 



STEP1 

, SELECT A 
MEAT 

OR MEAT 
ALTERNATE 



STEP? 
DECIDE ON AN 
APPRORRIATE 
' - . BREAD 



STEP 4 
INCLUDE BUTTER 
- OR FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 



•STEPS 

ADDADESS^ 
AND OTHER FOODS 
'AS NEEDED 




Iriplude 2 oi/hcef of cooked meat or the equlvaleot^as specified In the Type A pattern. 

Plan to lise a meaUi^eat alternate In the main dlsh-^lone or In casseroles, stews, ^ ^ 
loAves or use In the main dish jnd one other menu Item — soups, salads, sandwiches or 
desserts. From a nutrltlonal^standpolnt, It is desirable to Include an "extra" source of protein \ 
(meat, cheese, peanut butter) When eggs, luncheon-type meats, dry beans or dry peas aTe^ 
used as the main meat or meat alternate In the lunch. - ^ 

REMEMBER— Cooked dry beans or dry peas may be countedas a meat alternate or a 
,vefiietable — not as ^both In the same lunch. 
— A 2-ounce portion of a commercially prepared cheese product (cheese food or ^ 
cheese spread) will meet only ^ of the meat alternate. % ^ . - 

'—Textured veaetable protein products are allowed as a meat alteniate when no , 
more than 30 percent of the hydrated protein pnoducts are mlxed.wUh.70 
percent uncooked meat^, poultry or fish. (See USDA fact sheet.) 
-—Protein fortified, enriched macaroni-type product^l ounce of dry macaroni , 
^ or -spaghetti (Vi to cup cooked) may-beusecj asH ounce of meat alternate 

when mixed with 1 ounce of cooked rneat, poultry, fls1i or cheese In a main 
. ciiBfi; (See USDA fact sheet.V ' • 

Include 2 or more servfngs of vegetables and/or fruits In amounts to totaLy4 cup. 

Plan to use vegetables raw or cooked-^one or combined In salads, casseroles, stews. 
^ Ian to use fruits raw .or cooke'd — alone or combined In salads, fruit cups, desserts. 
For lists of vegetables and fruits that _are_sources of vitamin A, vitamin C and Iron, see the 
chart-~Foods-l5rType A School Lunches. ^ - , ^ , 

REMEMBER— Full-strength vegetable or fruit juice*^may be^ounted to meet no more than Va ^ 
cup of the vegetable-fruit requirement. KVz cup serving of a fruit juice drink (50 
percent juice) provides Va cup Juice. ' 
Cereal foods such as macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, rice and hominy are 

considered Otber Foods and do not meet the vipgetable-frult requirement. 
—Menu Items such as fnult^jocktall, peas and carrots, and combination salads are 
considered as only orfe serving of a vegetable or fruit. < 

f : ' '— \ '—f— 

include 1 or more portions of bread made with whole-grain or enriched flour or meal. 
Plan to use bread as dn accomjsaniment to the lunch — or la|pindwlches. 

V Plan to use a bread which wiir'"go well" wlth^he main dish and other items in the lunch. 
REIUMBER— Unenriched crackers are -considered O^her Foods and do not meet the^bread 

f\ . requirement ^ 



Plan to useri teaspoon of butter or margarlne.as a spread:for bread or In the preparation of 
. the lunch. - ^ * 

REMEMBER— The use of butter or fortified margarine as a spread for bread is optional only 
when the renquired amount Is used In food preparation. 

•STEP 5 Plan us® ^ P'"^ ^'"'^ ^'1^ ^ ^ beverage. 

INCLUDE ^ Use nonfat dry milk In cooking fo keep cost down and nutritive value up. 

MILK REMEMBER— Nonfat dry*milk and fluid tnilk used In food preparation may not be counted ^ 
' , toward meeting the milk requirement. • 



Plan to use a dessert and Other Foods for appetite appeal and to increase the nutritive value 
of the lunch. Include foods for Iron frequently.- 

REMEMBER-^Desserts containing such foods as fruits, eggs, peanut butter, milk and 
enr^ed or whole-grain cereals, flour ol' meal are desirable. 
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• Amounts of foods used as examples are for 10- to 1 2-year-old l>oys and girls. See Quide to 
the Amount of Food for Boys and Qlris of Specified Age (page 39). 
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For Each Lunch Um: 

1 meat or me^t altern^nBsuoh as — 
2 oz. copked meat, iK}ultry or fish. 
2 02. cheese. X . . , 

1 egg. 

cup cooked dry beans or dry peas. 
4 tablespoons peanut butter. 

or 

A combinafion of meat'and meat alternates such as — 
1 oz. cooked meat + 1 oz. cheese. 
1 oz. cooked meat + % cup cooked dry beans. 
1 oz. cooked poultry + egg. 
1 oz. cooked fish, + 1 oz. cheese. 
1 oz. cheese + 2 Tbsp. peanut butter. ^ 




^ Cheeseburger— P£b^{6 Chips 
and Onion Ring Garnmi ' ' 

« A cheeseburger coniblnes two of the meat and meat al- 
ternates\listed ir> the Type A pattern ,and makes an In- 
expensive^aln dis^. It fs easy to prepare, cooks quickly 
^ and is an.allrtime favorite. ^ 

The pickle chips and onion rings are adddd for texture * 
^and flavor- contrast. ^ , . 

. Mayonnaise, mustard oft^catsup may be added for taste 
^ appeal. ^ ' * . 



For Each Lunch Use: 

2 servings such as — >' . 
Vi cup vegetable + V4 cup fruit. 

Vi QUp vegetable + Va cup vegetable. 
% cup (6 Tbsp.) vegetable + % cup (6 Tbsp.) fruit, 
or 

3 servings such as — ^ 
Va cup vegetable + 

y4 cup vegetable -f V\ cup fruit, 
cup vegetable + ^ * 

V4 cup vegetable + Va cup fruit juice. 
% cup (6 Tbsp.) vegetable + Va cup (4 Tbsp.) 
vegetable + Vs.cup (2 Tbsp.) fruit. . 



^olka Dot Com ^\ 
Buttered Broccoli Sp^ara * 

These selections of vegetables with the cherries in ]he 
dessert meet the vegetable-fruit i:equirement. They make 
pleasing colpc^ combination and the.flavors are varied 
— from mild to*strong and sweet to^tart. The broccoli pro- 
vides vitamin ^, vitamin C and iron. % * 



For Each Lunch Uae: ; 

1 Slice of bread — any variety or 
J\ roll, biscuit or muffin or 
^1 portion of co^nbread or other hot bre^^d. 



Bun 

A schooh>made bun, plain or split, buttered and toaste^d, 
completes the cheeseburger — so popular with children 



For Each Lunch Use: 

1 tsp. butter or margarine on bread or in slliciwidh or 

tsp. on bread + Vi tsp. in food preparation br 
1 tsp. in food preparation. ,> \ ^ : 

A — ^ — '-^ ^ 

F^r Each Lunch Use: 

Vi pint iluid milk. 




^ & Butter 

Butter on the bun or a^a seasc^lng for the vegetables or 
^ in the Cherry Crisp adds taste appeal. 



0. ^ MOk^lS'the beverage. 



Fjr Each Lunch Uaa: 

A dessert and Other Foods as needed to 
complete the lunch. « . 



Cherry Crisp 

The crisp topping adds energy and' jron to the lurich. 
RollecP'wheat used in the topping adds a different flavor. 



DinMT 

Tfie^nner, or supper, meal 
traditionally has been a family 
time. It is.Usually the last planned 
food consumption period of 
the day, and marks our last major ' 
effort to get our daily quotaTjf— 
nutrients. t 
Dinners may be large or 
* small, plain orjancy, formal or 
Informal. Whatever they are, 
however, they should be well- 
-balanced, attractive, and tasty. • 
cftnner menu Is usually planned 
around a majn dish — a meat 
or meat alternate— with the 
other component parts of the * 
meal complementing this choice. 
Appetizers from hot soup to a 
chii^d fruit compote can whet 
the aptetite. Dinner is a great * 
time to s^Fve a wide variety 
' of vd&,e™ies. Salads can be 
^ llgM-trrriearty, taste ^weet or 
tangy. Thete afe breads of 
many descriptions to serve. 
Desserts round out the menu 
nutritionally and taste-wise. 

Here are four exampl^ of 
dinner menu patterns. The 
^ balance wilt depend on Icinds and 
amounts of foods selected. 
' 'Main tJish,- vegetables or 
^ salad, bread, dessert, bever- ^ 
' age.^ • ' 



Main dish, vegetables, salads 
bread, dessert, beverage. 
Appetizer, main dish, vege- 
tables^ bread, dessert, 
beverage. 

Appetizer, main dish, vegeta- 
bles^ salad, bread^dessert, 
beverage. 



Snacks 

Food eaten at times other 
than breaMast, lunch, and dinner 
are usually called snaclcs and' ' 
must be considered in any 
di^scussion of meals. Snacl^s are 
an important part of our daily 
food intake, rounding out our 
need for nutrients and energy. 
They need to be planned as 
carefully and witii as much 
thought as regular rneals. 
IHealthful snacks can add variety 
to our daily food^ intake and help 
provide our daily nutrients. 
Empty-caldrie foods — those 
whicli primarily contribute 
calories td the diet — should only 
be selected if the daily nutrient 
needs have otherwise been met. 

Raisins or peanuts are just 
as tempting as potato chips and . 
more nufritious. Date nut bread 
made with enriched flour is * 
nutritionally a better treat 
to offer than a frosted cake. Two 
or three varieties of chilled 
'fruit juice will satisfy an after- 
school thirst as well as soft 
drinks. An apple, orange, or- 
banana will help satisfy an appe- 
tite anytime. ' *^ 



TJps for Menu PIdfmtng 

Creative menu planning 
calls for originality, imagination, 
and a spirit of adventure. Per- 
sonnel responsible for planning 
menus must reco^nrze that 
appealing, inter^ting, and eca- 
nomical' luncnes can be planned 
from the simple box luncli to 
the lunch with many choices. ^ 
Advances'in food technology 
make it possible to serve Type A 
lunches in nr^ny forms, sUch ad 
a cup-can lunchjti frozen ^ 
TV-type lunch, or a lunch pre- 
pared from scratch. Keep the 
ifollowing points in mind: • ^"^'^ 

1. Plan for Variety 
. Plan to include a wide ^ 
asaortmentof foods. 

a Do not use the' same food 
on consecutive days, lil^e 
meat balls with spaghetti 
on Monday and beef 

jr patties on Tuesday, 

a Do not use the same food 
on the same Bay of each 

' week. Each Monday 
should not be "hot do^ 
day" nor Tuesday "chicken 
and mashed potato day." 

Plan fora variety of types of 

lunches. - 

Plan lunches around cas- 
seroles, soup and sandwich, 
* or main dish salads. 



Plan to Include different 
, forms of foods prepared In 
different ways. Keep^ file of 
various main di8h|s,,different 
ways to prepare vegetables, 
and suggestions for variety * 
In breads. 

e Do not use two foods 
prepared in the same way ^ 
In the samelunch, such 
as two creamed dishes or 
two casserole-type dishes, 
e Do nipuse foods prepared ' 
In the same way each tinje 
they arcrserved. Vege- 
tables can be served raw 
or cooked, peeled ornin- 
peeled, buttered,*creamed, 
or scalloped with different 
sattces or seasonings. 
^BejBure the,dlfferent way 
of serving Is as good or 
better than the usual way^ 
^ Plifn to Include the food com- 
^blnatibns most acceptable^ 
to students. Include a sur- ^ 
prise item or a §mall amount 
of a new or unfamiliar food. 
For example, when serving 
roast beef and mashed pota- 
^ toes, add che^e^alls rolled 
ih nuts ak a garnish op the * 
salad, or ladd a small serving 
, of an unfamllldror less 
popular fooQ suchjas a salad 
with fresh splnacl/or raw 
cauliflower. 
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Plan for Contrast 

Plan to use some crisp, firm 

foods with soft, creamy ones. 

e Use somethijig crisp or 
firm in each lunch, such as 
a 'green salad, raw vege- 
table sticks, or hard rolls. 

e Do not use too many 
starchy foods in the same 
menu. Macaroni and 
potatoes, noodles and 
corn, sweetpotatoes and 
rice are too much starch 
for one meSI. 

Plan to use a combination of 

mild and strong flavored 

foods. 

e Do not use too many foods 
with pronounced flavors 
like broccoli, onions, 
turnips, cabbage, and 
cauliflower In the same 
lunch: ^ 

e Do not use two foods of the 
same flavor together, like 
tomato juice and stewed 
tomatoes, or macaroni and 
cheese-and a plneapple- 

' cheese salad. 
' Plan to use a pleasing com- 

binatlon of-ditferent sizes and 

ihapes of foods. 

e Do ijot use ttoo many 
chop^^or^mixed Items in 
the sam^unch (potato- 
ham-cheese casserole, 
. tossed salad and fruit cup). 

e Do not use too mariy foods 
of the same shape together 
' (meat tya lls/sFeamed 

* potatoes, wljole beets and 
muffins; or cubed meat, 

V tJiced potatoes, mixed 

vegetables and fruit 
^ cocktail). 
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3, Plan for Eye Appeal 

Plan to use combinations of 
< colors tliat blend well. - 

ConsiderJIie-oolor of the 
dishes tcf be used as well as 
the colors of the foods. . . ' 
e UseatJ^stoneortwo. 
colprfm foods in each 
menu. The natural red,' * 
green, and orange colors 
of fruits and. vegetables add ' 
eye appeaJ. 
e Use colorful foods in 
combination wttK those of 
little OF no color, such as 
broccoli spears with 
creamed potatoes and . 
pimlento or green pepper, 
In corn pudding, 
.e. Use garnishes like a slice 
of radish Or cucumber, 
stuffed ollyes, a tomato , ^ 
wedge, sieved egg, a bit of 
brightly colored fruit, a 
sprig of parsley or water- ^ 
cress, or a dash of paprika, 
to brighten food naturally 
lacking in color. 
Plan the way the menu items 
will be placed on the tray 
or plate. Visualize how the 
foods will look when served 
and decide on the mdst , 
attractive arrangement. 



\ 
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-4. Consider food habits, spipcial 
occ«tiora,xlim«to or sea- 
sons, and tha avaiUibUity of 
foods. 

a Plan lunches that cater to 
the regional, cultoral, and . 
personal food preferenses 
of students without reflect- 
ing yourpersonal food 
prejadljcSsT . 
a Along with well-liked or 
^ fjamiliaV foods, however, ^ 
. ^ * introduce new foods which 
supply the Jiutrients most 
often lacking in home 
diets. 

a Plan lunches which have 
a festive air for schqol and 
national holidays, students' 
birthdays, parents' visiting - 
^days, and National School 
l.unch Week. Dre^s up the 
foods in these lunches and 
use hDagination«in plan- 
ning the kinds of food to 
serve, the garnishes to use, 
the:shapes of cookies, 
and cake decorations, 
a Plan lunches that include , 
mora hot foods in cold / 
weather and more cold , 
foods and salads in warm 
weather. * • 

a Plan lunches to serve 
fresh foods in season when 
they are plentiful and at 
' the peak of quality. 



i 

5. ftamambar your limitations 
of food coat, facliltlaa, and 
paraonnai. 

Plan lunchaa that ara within 
tha food budget. 

, a Make maximum use of- ^ 
USDA-donated foods and 
foods rn plentiful supply. 

a Check ;food inventories and 
schedule the use of both 
USOA-donated and locally 
purchased foods. 

a Use'standardized recipes 

and portion contrbl.- 
^ a Balance the use of high- • 
cost and low-cosft food 
items within the period of 
time for which lunches are 
planned. ' ' ^ 

Plan lunchaa that can ba 
' praparaff and aarvad with th^ 

faclW^ and aqulpmant 

ava^la. 

a Consider oven, surface- 
cooking, steamer space, 
and refrigeration, 
a Consider the mimbers . 
and kinds of serving tools 
and dishes heeded to serve 
eachm^^nur^' 
Plan lunchaa that can ba 
prepared bythaamployaaa In 
tha time avallaK;|b. ^ 
a Considerthe mount of 
hand preparation required 
fgr each menux, 
a Schedule employees' time 
so that their particular, 
skills can be used to best 
advantage, 
a gal^nce workload from d&y 
^ today and week to week.' • 
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Baiic Points 

^ > . to Btemember 



* ^ "-^ It's not always realistic to plan ^ 

\ ^ - • , " ^ menus onihe assumption 

N ' that everyone's nutrftiorfal weeds , 
. ' must be met by thr^e meats a 
day.- I J 

2., ^- ^ 
Combine knowledge of the basic 
fqur food groups, with realistic 
4<nowle€*ge of yoj^^tudents' ^ 
habits, tastes,>and>referenpes. 



to achieve gooo^utrition. 

/ 



Any eating pattern is a gqtod 



one if it aitows for a good assort- ^ 
ment of foods. Use the basic ^ 
fou/ food groups as a guide for 
food selecypn. ^ 

4. . 

Menus can be variejl from fneal 
^ to meal, from day to day, from' - 
season to season* " 

5. , , 
The Type A pattern is the meal' 
paltern used In the NationaL- 
School Lunch Piiogr^m a^ a^basis 
for selecting kinds and quan- 

* titles Off foods. 

6. \ 

The school breaN(ast pattern is 
* the meal pattern'used in the - , 

m National Schdbl Breakfast - 
' Program as a basis for selecting 
' kinji^N^^ 



jSome Useful Words 



Standard Eating Pattern 

,^*;Three meals a day" has 
. generally b^en thowght 
of as the standard, nor- 
mal, or typical pattern 
. *6f eating. 

Breakfast 

' The 'first meal of the day 
^ which "breaks-the-fast" 
that resultsjfrom going ^ 
without food during 
sifep. The meal plan 
developed for the School 
^ ^Breakfast Program is 
^ also a good plan to fol- 
^ low at hotne. 



Lunch * ^e 

Usually the-second meal 
of the day, which many 
people eat away from 
l^pme^at school or office. 
The Type A pattern de- 
veloped f6r the Natignal 

^, Scfiodt Lunch Program 
provides a guide for / 

• planning .tunches«that will 
^ furnish at leastfcne-third 
of the'^DA for children 
aged 10 to 12. It is a 
good plan to follow at 
home. 



Dinner 



Generally, the last formal 
mekl hi the^ day;;.when 
many people try to com-; 
plete their intake of 
necessary nutrients. 



Snacks> ' * ^ 

For many Americans 
this has become tf/e type 
of food consumed 
throughout the entire - 
day— a gulp here, a , 
munch there. Its nutri- 
tional contribution is as 
important as that from 
^regular meals. 



When you feel sure you've 
mastered ail the materiafin tliis 
program, tiirn to theapprod^iate 
quiz in the Appendix and f»l 
* it in. (When you enrolled ill^^a 
•/"Foofl for Youth" course, J ' 
you were instructed whereto 
send the completed quiz2d$«) 



LOOK -AHEAD to Program 6 "Preparing Mealv 
TheLa^tStep^' 



□ What precautions does your kitchen staff, take to , keep 
the nutrients in fresh foods? . 

• In preparing meats and meat alternates? 

• In preparing fresh salads? , ^ 

• In cooking vegetables? , ' 

• In cooking nutritious breads and cereals? 

• In serving milk and milk products? 



□ Are you acquainted with the basic program aids 

from the U.S. Department of Agriculture? ' ^ 

• A Menu Planning Guide ftr Type A School Lunches ^ 
(PA-719) ' 

• Quantity Repipes fdr Type A School Lunches (pA-631) 

• Food Buying Guide for Type A School Lunches (PA-270) 

□ Have you -used textured plant protein products, or 
protein fortified, enriched r»aJ5gJ[J^f^*-*yP® products? ' 

□ Do you purchase enriched breads and cereals? ^ 

Do you prepare sorne foocjs a day ahead of cooking 
^ and serving? . - o 

□ What^ do you do with, vegetable cooking liqurd? 

Do your lunches always meef^Type A requirements? 

□ D6 you make a conscious effort to follow sanitation and 
food safety rules^ • , 



r 
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^ Before vou watch the next 

program, Ipok at the study guide 
materials for that program: \^ 
(1) the content of the stUdy 
^'-^uide chapter, (2) the basic 
.points to remember, and (3Mhe 
/ list of useful words. 
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PREPARInIgi MEALS: THE UST STEP 



The most nutritious menu 
plan and the highest Quality 
fobds are only part of serv- 
ing nutritionally adequate, 
student-satisfying meals. 
•How the food is prepared, 
cooked, and stored, is equal- 
ly important. It's up to you ° - 
to make sure that every- 
thifig nature puts into food 
makes it all ihe way to the 
growjniEi bodies you're tak- 
ing care of and doesn't 
^disappear in the kitchen. 

Does this sound like a diffi- 
cult task? Help is available. 
The art of ctN)klng hasf de- 
velcf^ed into a precisci 
science with some basic 
principles to apply when- 
ever you handle food in the 
fchQoHdtch^n. The U.S. 
\ Department of Agricditure 
has program aids for 
planning, preparing, and 
serving Type A lunches. 

Food handling is an im- 
portant part of the whole 
subject of nutrition. It really 
Is the last step. 




Farmers produce and send 
to market foodstuffs full of 
the nutrients everyone needs. 

* Food distributors move the food 
through the marketplace as 
Vapidly as possible to preserve 
its fresliness and high quality. 
Foo^ processqj^s watch very^ 
carefully to make sure few, if any, 
nutrients are lost. If they are, 

^the nutrients are often put back 
by enrichment or fortification. 

By the time the food reaches 
your kitchen, some nutrients 
have already been lost and more 
will be lost as the food is pre- 
pared, served, and stored. 
There is the obvious physical 
loss of nutrients when edible 
parts, like the outer leaves of 
plants or the fat of meat, 

■-'are removed and discarded. 
There is also a chemical loss of 
nutrients following changes in 

' the structure of plant or animal 
tissue due to temperature, • 
numidlty, length of storage pe- 
riod, method of handling, method 
of preparation, or exposure to 
light and water. The impor- 
tance of any loss depends partly 
on Its extent and partly on the 
value of the food as a scarce 

' of the nutriertt in question. ^ 
Losse^can be minimized' 
when proper techniques are 
followed In preparing appetizing, 
flavor-packed nutritious lunches. 



Organize Your Food Preparation 

The goal of every school 
progrsfm is to serve nutritionally 
adequate,' attractive, and mod- 
eratey prteed meals. To' accom- 
plish this, it's most important 
to be well organized before 
beginning any actual food prep- 
aration. Organization of work 
is essentiaMn quantftyfood 
preparation if you wislvto^tain 
maximurh nutritive v^kJeaiJo 
provide quality focfOto the 
students. This means lunches 
must be ready on time and foods 
must move to the serving 
counter at a steady rate. A food 
preparation schedule is needed 
to spell out everything that 
needs to be done,'vvhen, and 
. by whom. * 

A major parf of this overall 
schedule is menu plahnlng. To* 
pl^n meals you must kaow 
what the body needs fer nutrients 
and energy (an understanding 
of a balanced diet, the basic 
four food groups, and the Type A 
meal pattern), how to plan 
.meals which mea Type A re- 
^qulrements, how/njuch food to 
buy, and how to prepare that 
food to preserve the most 
nutrlen^. Remember, it's^the 
"actual fdpffthat is eaten which- 
builds and maintaihs'health. 
Much of this information on 
menu planning was covered in , 
prevlojjs "Food for Yputh" 
programs. Now let's have a ^ 
closer look at the actuai food ' 
preparation. 
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Use U8DA Food Proparation* 
Akto 

Three basic program aids from 
the U.S. Department of Agri- 
. culture, when lised carefully, will . 
help insure nutritionally ade- 
'quate and economical md^s. 
They include: 

A Menu Planning Guide^for 
type A School Lunches (PA-719), 
which will help you understand 
the relationship of the Type A 
lunch requirements. to the 
dietary needs of boys and girls, 
and help you plan menus to ' 
meet these requirements^ 
Quantity Recipes for Type A 
School llunches (PA-631), a card 
file of quantity recipes suitable • 
for the Type A menu pattern. 
All the recipes are standardized 
to result in a product with a 
consistent nutritive value every 
time the recipe is prepared 
^ according to directions. The * ^ 
recipes provide lots of helpful 
information incliTding: / 
e The weights and measures of 

all ingredients. ' 
e The best and easiest*way 

of combining the ingredients, 
e The ideas tor recipe variatigns 

and menu suggestions, 
e The most appropriate cooking 
^tensils to use. ' 
e fhe best temperature and ■ 
/ tength of time to cook the 

predict. ' / ' • • 
e The most appropriate size and 

nurc\ber of servings. 



Food Buying Guide fbr Type A . 
School Lunches (PA-270), which 
provides information for plan- 
ning andX5alculating quantities 
of food to be purchased and 
* used by schools serving Type A 
lunches. / 

With these basic program aids • 
at hand, make a work plan. 
This wiM help get the job done in 
the best w^, io the shortest 
time, with t|ie least effort, and as 
safely as possible. Yourfood 
preparation plan shogjd spell out 
everything that needs to be- 
done, whenio do it, and who 
willc^oit. Once utensilsi tools, 
and ingredients are assembled 
as called for, actual foodf 
preparation can begin. 

Practice Good Food Pieparation 
JTechniques » 

Cooking is a refinement^hat 
presents many advantages, "and 
some hazards, in keeping the 
nutritional values in foods. 
Cooking improves the palatability 
of some foods, iaHDroves the 
digestibility pf foods, and some- 
times is a safeguard against ^ ^ 
disease-produclng organisms. 
Cooking speeds the loss of some 
nutrients and concentrates the 
loss of others, main^ by re- • 
moving moisture and fat. Foods 
served raw, such as carrots and 
lettuce, are algasubject to 
perils during preparation. 

. Oood preparation tech- 
niques for cooking^foods and 
serving foods raw can contribute 
to the nutritional adequacy 'of 
' the school meal and accept- 
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"ability of foods by students and 
teachers. 

Preparing Meat and Meat 
Alternates. ^ 

V^^in losses in meat are 
related to cooking conditions. To 
maintain tenderness and juici- 
ness as well as nutrition, cook 
meat at a moderate temperature 
for as short a time^as ne'eded to 
bring it to its recommended 
internal temperature. ^Heat de- 
stroys son^e of the B vitamins, 
especially thiamin, but, fortuh- 
ately,4he ibrotein value is not lost 
by cooking. Prolonged expgsupe 
to high heat can make meat 
tough, rubbery, and dry. 
Because meats shrink in weight 
or volume afe they.coo*k, a 
serving portion is weighed after ' 
cooking, not b^re^ ^ JflT^^^ 

Much of thVt^tai^ass^ ^ 
water. Which either evaporates 
or goea^into the drFppings. Tba] 
water carries with it so;ne otttte 
B vitamins and minerals \wich 
are wSter soluble, so s 
good id^a to treat meat juldes 
with the same respect as waiter 
from cooked vegetables. 
Drippings from cooking, juices 
released when the meat is sliced 
and even the drippings from . . 
thawed frozen meats, can be 
added to soups, sauces^ and 
gravies. French chefs call these 
drippings Xhet's Gold." You ^ * 
save many of those vyater sotM^le ' 
' nutrients, while at the sanf\p 
time adding deilicious, subtle 
flavor variety to meals. , 




Me^atS) fish, and poultry 
^should be cooked at staggered 
times so they can be se^^ed hot 
from th& oven all the way through 
tl30 serving period. The food 
Will be at its merchandisable 

Td'avold^spoilage and food 
poisoning, frozen meat, fish, 
and pbultry should be ke>t 
frozen right up to the time When/ 
thav^ng should begin. This 
'time should be noted on the food 
production schedule. Directions 
for storing, thawing, and cook- 
ing meat, fish, and poultry 
appear in your USDA recipe 
card file. Directions for storing, 
preparing, and'using shell; 
frozen, and dried eggs appeal 

the card file too. 
M«at altarnatd product^The 
meat and meat Alternate com 
ppnent of the lunch is generally 
the most expensive menu 
the lunch. This 1$ especjjtfly true 
If you serve'a 2-ounqp^rving of 
meat, poultry, or fish. If you* ' 
combine less expensive items . 
.with th^more costly meat/meat 
attemates^economicai lunches 
car) be plahned and served. 
AdditljDnally, less^expensive n^w 
foods may be ijWd to lower ^ 
the cost, in 1971, USDA approve 
two additfor>al meat alternates 
to be-used in combination with 
merits, texture^ plant prdtein 
products and proteinrfortlfied, . . 
enriched macaroni^type 
produ^cts. 



Textured plant protein prod- 
ucts are derived from vegeta- ' 
ble sources, often^oybeans, , 
and may be fortified with 
vitamins and minerals, ^you 
know -from the lesson 6r^ 
the six classes of nutrients, 
high quality vegetable protein 
combined with animal protein 
is as nutritious as straight 
.animal protein alone. 1n pre- 
paring school lunches, you caa 
substitute hydrated textured 
plant pi^otein for up to 30% 
of the rfteat, fish, of poultry in 
a recipe. But note that tex- 
tured plant protein cannot be " 
used as a substitute for other ' 
nieat alternate items (beans or 
peanut butter) in the Type A 
lunch. 

Protein-fortified, enriched 
macarbni-type products are 

made from soybeans also. 

When prepared and served 
n comWnation with meat, 
poultry, Tish, or cheese, they 

supply half the meat ^ 
requirement of the Type A 
meal. In other words, instead 
of serving 2 ounces of meat, 
you can serve 1 ounce of 
meat and 1 ounce of high 
protein macaroni product and 
meet the requirement at lower 
cost. One ounce of the dry 
product cooks to between 
-Vi and % cup. 



The way you cook that 
macaroni product, however, 
has a lotto do wlt)i how 
nutritious it actually is when^ 
eaten and how the children 
, are going to like it. It may 
be a wonderful product to 
V^begfn with, but it won't stay 
wonderful if you leave it 
boiling on the back.burner for 
three-quarters of an hour. 
Preparing Vegetables an^ t^rults. 

To- help assure that all your 
Type A lunches meet the nutri- 
tional goaf, it is recommended 
that lunches include a vitamin A 
^vegetable or fruit at least twice 
a week and a vitamin C vege- 
table or fruit severitl times/ 
a week. In addition to'nutrients, 
vegetables-provide a variety ^ 
of colors, textures, and flavors 
to the lunch If they are properly 
prepared,- cooked, and served. ' 

Serve veg^tablesJaw or 
cooked. Vldgetables can be 
enhanced by ad(^ing herbs,, 
sauces, spices, and garnishes. 

Vegetables almost always - 
need alittle trimming to remove 
damaged leaves, bruised spots, . 
infected portions, and pther 
inedible material. Discarding any 
amount of food, however, re- 
duces the nutrients originally 
present. 



Dlfferenl parts of tjie plant 
differ In nutrient content, .Re- 
move only the bad leaves. The 
blade Is Hch in many nutrients. . 
-Therduter leaves are coarser 
and contain higher concentra- 
tions of vitamins and minerals 
than the more tender leaves . 
and buds they protect. It's^ \ 
Important to handle them care- ' 
fully to keep bruising to a min- 
imum. Every bruise damages 
plant tissues, exposing more 
pf the tissue to ihemr and 
Uicreasing nutrientloss. To.help 
minimize bruising, tear greens 
into pieces and use a sharp knife 
jwith most other vegetables. 

The three R^s of cooking ^ 
vegetables to conserve nutrients ^ 
are: Reduce the amount of wat6»r 
used, Reduce the length of 
aooklhg p^rlod/fl^duce the . 
amount of surface ar^a exposed 
.Vitamin C, for example, requires 
t^derf loving care If it Is to 
be preserved. Itdissokesln ' 
water. It becomes weakened by^ 
exposure to air. It cap be de- 
stroyed by fieat. If you chop up • 
cabbage for a slaw, but leaj^p 
it standing on the counter fpr an 
' Jiour before serving It, much . 
of the original vitamin C is 
destroyed by the air. Simllariy, 
there's a^great deal more 
, vitamin C In a fresbly-cut 
^' cabbage than therf is in the > 
same amount of cabbage boiled 
for 2 hours with corned beef. 
' Heat hastens the destructloaof 
vitamin C. . . ^ - * 



The volume Of water used is 
most important. Ascorbic acid, 

« all the B vitamins, and some ' 
of the mineral compounds are 
water soluble. Avoid heat- 
ing vegetables in more than a 
minimum of water or soaking 
for a prolonged period. It's 
a good nutritional trick to 
get in the habit of keeping the 
cooking water from vegetables 
and adding it to soups, sauc^, 
ahd gravies. That way your 
students are getting the 
benefit of the vitamins and 
minerals that might otherwise 
be poured down the drain. ^ 

' The longer you cook a foodf 
the more nutrients you destroy 
In It. By starting a vegetable 
irt cold water, you lose many ^ 
n u trients before the water 

^ begins to boll. You can. 
shorten this Critical period 
and the total'cooking time if 
the water Is boiling when 
the vegetable is added. Then, 
cook only until the vegetable 
is ten<ler and heated through. 
The more of a vegetable that 
gets expoeed to the air, the 
greater the vitamfniota is 
going to be. Cutting a potato 
in half, for example, exposes 
^ the surfaces to the air and 
* some nutrient loss occurs. ' 
Cutting It Into slices multiplies 
the exposed surfaces;Ynaking 
greater loss likely. Dicing 
or mashing the potato exposes 
even more surface to the air , 
and there are additional 



nutrient losses. On the other 
hand, cut.pieces qook more 
quickly than If left whole, so 
the adverse effects of extra 
surface exposure may be 
offset, at least partly, by the 
shortened cooking period. . 
A rule of thumb to foltow is: • 
Cut up just the amount of 
vegetabtes needed and only as 
far in advance ot cooking 
and easing as necessary^ . 
• In F^rogram 6 you,see that 
Esteeming under pressur^ Is a 
quick and satisfactory method of 
vegetable cookery. The least 
amount of water comes into ^ 
contact with the vegetables. They 
cook fast. They can be cooked In 
small batches, at staqger^d 
times, so they can be" served hot 
all th^gh lurtch time. This sys- 
tem will greatly enhance the eye- 
appeal of vegetable^, as.well 
as their tastlness and nutritional 
goodness. * 

See the tlmetabtes for bol(^ 
ing and steantingVegetables 
In your recipe card file. Remem- 
ber, cooked vegetables lose 
" more nutrients the longer they 
are kept. Reheating cooked 
vegetables also takes Its toll of 
nutrients. So plan carefully 
to minimize leftovers. 



Even under ideal storage 
conditions of the right tempera-, 
'ture and humidity, most fresh 
vegetables retain top quality 
only for a fewjdays. ^ost fresh 
: green vegetables jceep well 
and stay crisp if^put in^ covered 
container^ or plastic bags and 
stored in ihe refrigerator, 
if you wash lettuce, spinach, and ^ 
Qther leaty v^etaWes before 
storing, drain thoroughly, b^ • ' 
cause iob much moisture can 
hasten decay. 

• Prbigram 6 also shows that 
^ salad making requires careful 

schediilfhg of work so the 
ingredients wjll be the best 
quality — crisp, colorful, and good 
tasting. The simple rules 
L ♦ Store ingredibrtts c;arefully. 
]^ Wasfi^and prepare ingredients 
ahead of time. (Vegetables * 
^ ' like onions, celery, and carrots 
can be cleaned the day 
before and refrigefatedtintil 
r i^eeded.) - ^ \ » , 

• Chill In gredienfs|horoMghly. 

• Combine ingredients ^tlhe 
last minute. 

Raw salads provide a variety 
of color, flavor, texture, and 
^fshape to your school meaJs as 
well as valuable nutrients/There 
fs no end to the number and 
kirjd of foods you can combine 
as sialad ingredients. See your 
recipe card file for more 
suggestions. 
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MeeNM the Bread Rliqulrement* 

ProteinTJron, and the B vita- ; 

^ mins, notably thiamin and niacin, 
are among the chief cont[i- 
butions of bread to the diet. 

^ V\Jhen processing the grains 
used to m^ke bread, fomenu- ' 

*trients are lost. The kind anql 
extent of processing determines* 
the amount of loss. Bread that 
is labeled "enriched" means* 
that some-of the nutrients have 

' been put back in. • 

The Type A lunch pattern 
calls fqr one slice of whole-grain 
or enriched bread, or a servliig 
of **other" bread-type items. 
Among the possible bread-type 
food^OjServe in place of whole- 
grain or enriched bread are 
bage^bfscuits, Boston^brown 
bread, combread, muffins, 
and stuffing. You can also serve 
bread sticks, melba toast, 
crackers. taci>^hells, dumplings, 
hush puppies, pizza crust, tor- 
tillas/and waffles. A USDA ' 
Instruction lists these "other" 
bread-typejtems which maybe 

^ credited toward meeting the\ ' 
bread requirement of the 
meal pattern. The list pres^ents 
equivalent amounts'in terms ' 
of the requirement for 10- 
12-year-old children. Like other 
foods, serving sizes should be 
increased for older students 

anddepreasedfor the-ydunger , 
children. 



' Serving Mlik ^ 

Milk and products made 
.from milk provide calcium, ^ 
riboflavin, and protein- to the 
meal. The Type A milk require-, 
ment has been broadened so 
you can meet the food prefer- 
ence^f a larger number of 
your students. Milk is defined as 
fluid types of unflavored whole 
.milk or lowfat milk or skim 
or cultured buttermilk which 
meet State and local standards 
for such types of milk and 
flavored milk made from milks 
which meet these standards. 
Serving Butter 

Finish- t}ie pattern with 
^ butter or fortified margarine. 
It'may be used as a spread on ' 
bread, as a seasoning on food, 
or in the preparation of other 
foods.irt.the lunclj. 

Check {or Food Safety > 

Improper refrigeration, Ijn- . 
proper cooking, and improper 
handling can trigger unseen 
harmful bacteria in food-and ' 
cause illness., Food safety must 
be anjBver-present part of every 
step of food preparation. 

Just as it is of utmost im- 
portance that the Nation's ♦ * ^ 
children be fed nutritious, body- 
building meals, it is equally 
important that the meals be free 
from harmful substances; % 
whether visible or invisible, that 
may cause illness. Nutrition and^ 
sanitation must go hand in hand 
in any good child nutrition pro- , 
gram. As a school food service 
manager, you are responsible for 



the health and well-being of the 
children eating meals In your 
schooPs cafeteria. 

• Fallow these five basic steps 
for safe food service: 
e Clean Hands 
J Clean Service 
e Clean FoojJ " 
e Right TemperaturQ 
e Healthy Workers 
Clean Hands 

Be sure that all of the employees 
handling food have clean hands. 
Provide a wash basin, warm 
water, soap, and towels in a 
convenient location. 
,e Encourage employees to wash 
hands with^soap'and water on 
reporting to work, whenever 
hands are soiled,^fter use of 
handkerchief, and, above all, 
after each visit to the rest- 
roorh. ' \ . . 
e li^ake sure the hand washing 
^ area Is cleaned frequently. 
OfccHsionally check to see that 
towels aM soap are available. * 
Ctaen Servfee 

Be sure the work area* where you 
prepare and serve your food Is 
clean. . ^ 

e At the beginning, ind periodi- 
cally throughout the school 
year, cleari the entire, work 
area to remove dust, dirt, and- 
grime from floors, walls, win- 
dows, and ceilings, 
e Wash table tops and other 
. work surfaces before and after 
use. 

e Defrost and clean refrigerators 
^ at regular intervals. 



e Keep your kitchen free of files, 
roaches^ rats, and mice. Do 
not permit household pets in 
the community building 
kitchenCor dining room. 

e Dispose^of garbage and otber 
waste^after every meal. K^p 
wastcPreceptacles clean. 

e Encourage employees to usg 
piadtlc gloves when handiicig^ 
foods by hand. 

aean Food 

Tood from unsafe sources and 
food improperly handled or* pre- 
pared may be a health hazard, 
e Select clean wholesome food 
from sources approved or 
considered satisfactory by the 
' health authority. 
• Wash fresh fruits and Vbge- , 

tables before using, 
e Store foods in areas that are 

cleaned periodically, 
e' Protect food from contamina- 
tion when cooking by using 
clean equipment and uten^Rs. 
^ Right Temperature 
^e sure that In the preparation 
of foods. In holding food for 
^ service, and In storing foods yoy 
' maintain temperatures that will ^ 
npt cause fdods td tiecome con- 
taminate<j and cause msfs. 
e Keep hot'food hot 
(abovei 140''F) and cold foods 
cold (below 40'' F)> *^ 
e Coo,k food to internal temper- 
atures of 165 F to 170^ F, and 
serve immediately or refriger- 
ate In shallow contalners/jThe 
center of the food mass »Quld 
reach 45'* F within 4 hou» 



e Maintain all potentially hazard- 
ous food at sate temperatures 
(45* F or lyelow. or 140'* F or 
a|70ve) except during neces- 
sary periods of preparation 
, and service. 

e Store frozen foods Injreezer ^ 
storage rooms with tempera- 
tures of 0** F. 
e Keep refrigerated food Items 
. under various temperatures: 
e'Dalf^ products — 

32Mo4S'*F 
e Meat and poultry— . 

32Mo50*F ' 
'e Fish— 32** to 50** F . 
e Fruits and vegetabl6s-^ 
32** to 50** F 
Healthy Workers 
Food workers with colds and 
o^her diseases rriay spread bac- 
'terla and pass diseases pn to 
others. Germs from infected cuta 
and sores may cause food 
poisoning. Personal fiyglene 
' and worker's personal fittlre are 
also Irnportant In promoting 
sanlt^r^ork habits. . . 
e Post a personal hygiene . 
checklist where It can be read- 
ily sedn by all personnel', 
e Be sure that all school lunch 
workers meet the health 
standards set up by local and 
State heatth authorities, 
e Be sure persons with infected 
cuts or sores, colds, or other 
diseases stay away from work« 
Stress the importance of using 
^k leave^ when It Is 
necessary. 



• • Encourage workers to wear ^ 

hair nets. and clean uniforms 
and shoes. 
P Discourage the use of ex- 
cessive makeup and jewelry. 

Find A Better Way 

, Looking for a way to econo- 
mize time and energy without 
adversely affecting the quality of 
the food you serve? Studies 
show that 55 percent of produc- 
tive labor time is lost through 
pasted motions fn food service 
operations and tfiis time is cost- ' 
ly. You can increase the energy 
and productivity of your )Derson- 
nel through the use of basic 
techniques ot work slmpllfica- 
(Ibn. • ^ 
^ Work simplificatton is the 
process of making a job easier 
through the proper use of the 
human body, the arrangement of 
the work ar,ea, and the design of 
the tools and equfpment It is the- 
organized#se of corflmon sense , 
to find easier and better ways of 
^ing work. Work simplification 
Involves creativ.e thinking, con- 
stant searching for a better way 
to do the job, and planning. i 
Work simplification serves ^ 
as a tool of good manage- 
ment by: . * • 

• Making wdrk^easier, quicker, 
and mor-e interesting. ' j 

•tGiving the employee more" 
confidence and increasing/jo^ 
satisfaction. . ir 

• Ifpprovlng quality of service. 

• Eliminating unnecessary work. 

• Increasing produ^lty. 

• Stretching the labor dollar/ , ^ 



^There are many ways to do 
a job, but the simplest, quickest, 
and the safest way is the best! 
, Steps in Work Simplification 

1. Select the job to be improved. 
Ask yourself which job needs 
improving most, involves the 
most time, and is likely to 
yield the greatest benefits 
when simplified. Look for 
bottlenecks* Lpok for jobs . 
that seem to require too 
much time or energy. 

2. * Make a detailed breakdown 

of the job as it is presently 
being done. List the order in 
which stepffare performed. 
Include materials, equipment, 
time, and personnel used in 
completing the job. 

3. Ask questions and challenge 
each operation. For each ' 
step ask: Why is it done? Is It 
necessary? Can it be com- 
bined with another step? Are 
Ihe steps in logical se- 
quence? Is the job done at * 
the c^6/rect time? Where is it 
done? Could it be mor'e effi- 
ciently pe'rformed elsewhere? 
At some 'Ottier time? By'some 
o'ther person? Is equipment 
adequate? After this careful 
study of every aspect of the 

, job, you wilt see where the 
inefficiencies and productive 
portions of the jpb stand out. 

4. Work out a better method ^of 
'doi^g the job. Eliminate un- 
**necessary steps; combine, 

steps, rearrange materials, 
standardize procedures. 
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5. Apply the new method. If It Is 
more efficient, use it until a* 
better way is developed. 

6. Remember that all employees 
whose wor[$ is affected by the 
new method shpuld be 
thoroughly trained. The new 

ly of doing a job.should be 
jsier and mpre productive 
tffan the old so that em- 
ployees readily accept it. Em- 
ployees are more likely to 
cooperate and work to im- 
prove their jobs when they 
are allowed to participate in 
the program and share in its 
benefits. - 
Work Simplificatiofi4]}rough 
Motion Economy 

By becoming "motion con- 
scious" you can develop work 
simplification routines which will 
help increase work efficiency 
and.reduce fatfgue. 
Work simplificationlmeans: 
1 . Making rhythmic and smooth- 
ly flowing, motions. An over- 
ling. figure eight actfon or 
cular motion requires 
energy than short back 
and forth motions. 
Makfng both hands produc- 
tive at the same time. Fdr 
example, in preparing sand-^ 
wiches, pick im and position ' 
two pieces of Wead at the 
same time. 

Making hand and body mo- 
tions few, short, and simple. 
Each motion should use the 
Idast possible time and ^n- 
ergy^di^n't use an ar^m 
motion if a hand motion will 
accomplish the task. 




4. Maintaining cofnfortable work 
positions and conditions. 

5. Locating all supplies and , 
equipment lathe area where 
they 20^ to be used. 

6. , Rising the best avsdiable / 
equipment for the job. 

FiftMfi Wqrt To Save Tlipe 

1. Use equipment on wheels, 
such as carts and wheel 
tables, and tr^ys to make 
transport easier. 

2. Arrange dishes in stacks of 

' 2030 that a count can be ^ 
. quickly and easily deter- 
mined. 

3.. Measure dry ingredients 
before fats and liquids to 
avoid urlnecessfiry cleanup 
of measuring toq|^. 

4. Post and implement a work . 
^ schedule for all empl(^|(ees' 

(see February 1975 issue of 
Type A Topics). 

5. Use^iff^es to weigh instead 
of m^ii^uring wjienever pos- 

, ^sl|^|5or example, weigh 
i-t^j^^^ In pans to assure 
Vi" lavep volume. ; 

A*way? J^ie the correct 
<; .rt^(s::Fd^ measure 
"^^^faVgi^ntahi^^^^ quart 

In^teld of 4 cup?f 
7/ Ltee cooKlr^g boij^alners for 
/ sierving whltfrreiver p6s.sible. 
The food will stay warm for 
' a longer period and will 
look more attractive? 
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Wind several foods in suc- 
cession when possible tp^ 
save time in washing 
grinder., After using electric . 
grinder attachment, put 
several slices of breadr * 
through the grinder to aid In 
cleaning out' fat and grease. 
Use a dry vOsgetable^ brush* 
for removing cheese arKi 
lemon and orange rinds 
from a hand grater before 
washing. . , 

Use vegetable wedges or 
whole vegetables when 
practical. |' 
Avoid extra handlirjg cjf * ^ 
dough when practical.lMake 
drop cookies ratti§r thin 
rolled ones. Roll biscuijt 
dough directly onto sheet 
pans and cut into, squares 
rather than rollirjg and ] . 
cutting. 

Take advantage of gravity^ 
Whenfeyer pbssible. With a 
single sweeping niotioh," 

* scrapjB chopped foods 
across cutting table and , 
allow to fall into receiving - 
pan below t^ible. 
Chop f66ds such as celery, 
carrots, or string beans in 
bunches, rather than singly. 
Use a portjon scoop for 
filllDg muffin tins, measuring 

^^sandwich fillings, hamburger 

^'"patties^ and cookie dough. 

. Ke§p sandwiches from dry- 
ing out prior to serving by"^ 
covering with wax paper 
topped with a damp, clean 
towel. 



€^9\o Points ^ 
to Remember 

How foods are prepared, cooked; — 
and stored has an important in- 
fluence on their nutritive value, 
f!av9r^and.appearance.' 

2. \ 

Use of textured plant protein 
products is a way of adding gc^d' 
^ quality protein to miBals atrjpwer ' 
than convetitrona! Ctet. 

3. , . > 
Nutrients vafy greatly in their / 
stability; Some of them'are lost 
from food as a result of poor 

food handling. Avoid prolo«oed 
soaking (m water. Avoid un- 
necessary exposure to air. Avoid 
'exposure to' too-high heat, and 
to heat for too long a time. 

4. 

Be3ure and wash your hands 
with soap and warm water'before 
yqy handle any foods. Wear 
plastic gloves whenever possi- 
ble? 

v 

5. 

Proper food preparation can 
contribute to the nutritional ade- 
iK quacy of the lunch and accepta- 
bility Of foods by pupils and 
teachers. « ^ 

Work simplification will help you 
economize without adversely ' 
affecting the quality of the food 
, served. ^ 
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Some UMful Words 



Food .Handling 

Everything t)iat happens « 
^ to food while it is b^ng 
grown, processed, 
stored, and prepayd for 
eating. The way food is * 
handled influences the 
^amqunt.of nutrients in 
food, its safety, appear^- 
ancey^nd lasts. 

Texturod Plant Protein 
Product 

^ A product that is rich In ^' 
vegetable protein, de? 
rived chiefly from soy- 
f beans. It's udually en- 
« ^ richtfd and fortified wi)^ 
vitamins a/id minerals/ 
^ and is a way of addlnc^ 
. ^goojjp^ality protein to, 
mi^ at bwer than con- . 
ventional cost. 

Protlln-FQrtllle^ Enriched 
Macarohl-Type Products 

A macaroni-shaped prod- • 
uct made With soybean 
p/otein ^at can be pre- ^ 
pa^ed and served in ^ % 
combination with meat,^ 
^ poMltry; ftsh, or cheese. 

Work Simplification 

^ The procels.pl making a 
. Job easier. It^^^the or- ^ 
^ igdnlzed use oif common 
sense to find easier and * * 
better ways of doing , 
work. . . > - ' ; 
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When you feel sure ypu've 
mastered all the materlatln this 
program, turn to the appropriate 
quiz In the Appendix and fill it In. 
(When yoM enrtlted m a 'Tood 
for Youth" course, you were 
Instructed whene to^send the ^ 
completed quizzes.) 



■ a 

LOOK AHEAD to Program 7 ."Plac^^e Eat in" 

/ ' 

□ What does eating mean to you and your family? 

□ How would you describe your home environhnent at meal- 
time? 

□ What would you say eating means to most of the students 
served by your cafeteria? 

□ How would you describe your lunchroom^ environipent? 

□ Dayou and family members have an opportunity .to discuss 
your needs, desires, and expectations very often? 

« ■ . . . 

□ What are some ways In which the meafenvironment in your 

home could be improved? 

□ Can you suggest ways in which, the^meal .environment In . 
your school can be improved? 

^ □ Can you, as a m^ber of the school food service team, 

initiate any of th*e imprp^ments? If you feel your voice . 
would be heard, how woula you approach the^tter? ^ 

□ What resources would you oeed to bring about an improved^ 
environment in the scSiool cafeteria? 

□ How*(^ ypu feefthe attitudes of sdhopi food service / , 
persdnhel influenceihe eating^nvlronment? / , 

>. □ Is there room for improving the a^ltitudeb of cafeteria'vyorlcers 
in your school? ' ^ 



■) 



Before you watchihe next 
program, look.at the study guide 
materials for that program: (t) ^' 
the content of the study guide 
chapter, and (2) the'basic points 
^temember. 
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PLACeS WE EA^ IN 
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WKat is your nraal «nviron- 
ment like? It your lunch- 
room a pleasant place 
wh6re ttud^tt can enjoy a 
good meal at well at a' 
refrething breaic in the ^ 
claatroom grind? If your - 
• lunch tituation it not thit 
pleasant, whattan you do 
to help Improve it? 




So far in this cours'e we've 
dealt with nutrl^ts, foods, and 
body cells and how they atflnter- 
act toproduce a healthy person. 
Now we /nust deal with environ- 
ment. 

Ulal^ Environment It Important 

Tha'flrst thing to remember 
Is this: The pJace$ we ee^ In are 
Just as Important as the foods we 
- eat Meal environment Is often 
shoved to the back b^rnac^s one 
of the "nice but unessential 
extras" that school administra- 
tors,* teachers, and school food 
service personnel have to worry 
about. Pleasant surroundings 
during the course of a meal are 
not just an aesthetic considera- 
tion, they're a health considera- 
tion, too. The way food Is pre- 
sented taa child, the atmosphere 
\t\ whlch'he is expected to 
consume t^at food, and the 

' attitudes of the people asscr 
dated with the food combine to 
Influence whether the child eats 

^he food and^whether he derives 
any psychological satisfaction ' 

* from eating It.. 

Remember in Program 1 we 
spoke of the reasons why people 
eat the way they do? One of 

, those reason^ was thdt we eat 
for emotional securl^. People 
use food to satisfy a whold host 

^ of needs besides hunger and the 
physdologlcal needs of the body. 
A pleasant meakQipvlronment Is , 
part of the psychological aspect 
of eating. ' 



There are also' other advan- 
tages that a pleasant environ- 
ment can have. Learning Is a 
difficult activity and those stu- 
dents who are In a classroom for 

> hQ^rs at a time are working^ 
hard. When lunchtime rolld 
around, a youngst^eeds the 
special benefits fhat a relaxing 
mealtime atmosphere can offer. 

. He^needs notpniy nutritious food, 
to m^et his body's needs, he also 
needs the pleasant sight and 
sound and smell sensations, the 
friendjy gersonal contact, and 
the chance for conversation that 
a pleasant cafcSerla atmosphere 
can provide. " , 

' Learn to view !he school 
pafeteria<#ituatloci ifrom the stu- 
dents' point oivi^w. Your serv- 
ice procedures may be the 
height of slick efficiency on ydur 
side ofthe tray rail, but how do 
they look to the kids? Ask your- 

. self: How would I like to have to 
eat In this atmosphere 5 days a 
week? What would It take,to« , 
please me? Since kids want a « 
place that's fun, a place that's 
friendly, a place that m&kes them 
feel good, how can I help them 
get wharthey wrfnt? Have I 
asked them? 

Vou Can Make A t^ennca 

, As a member of the food 
service st9ff, yo^^^can make a 
diffenence not only In the meal 
environment itself, but in the 
attUudes of the school admlnis- 
triftlon to the pro^em.*The I 
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school food service worker can 
help make the school cafeteria 
a^asant atmospherbJor sXxx" 
dents without taying ln%llupply 
of tablecloths or rigging up a 
system to pl^ In music! How^i^ 
you feel about your work?'Do 
y6u*like It? Do you like the peo- ^ 
pie you work with? How do you 
feel about the school you work 
in,andthes'chool administration? 
Do you like the lunch you're 
serving? Ml these feelings come 
across to*the students anti in-* 
fluence the lunch atmosphere. 

Make all your faoe-to-face " 
Contacts with your youngjsters 
pleasant ones. No matter ho^ 
brief your contact with any one^ 
child, even If lt*s limited to.the 
few seconds it takes to hand 
him a dish of cottage cheese, 
smilel Ihslgnlficant? Not if y^ urs' 
ld*theonly smile tha%chlld sees 
beamed at him most of the day. 
Not if It's the only Humanizing 
touch he experience's fluring an 
otherwise rushed and hectic 
lahoh period. ^7 

Children, and small children 
In particular, are used to asso- 
ciating food with people. The 
food they're given at home isn't 
handed to them' by unsmiling 5 
strangers. They probably 
wouldn* eat it H it were. So don't 
expectchlldren to view youasa . 
"Sch^gal^^ood Service Worker.'* " 
To them, you're people! Thi^'ll 
fe^l t>etter aboij^e food' you 
serveJf^yotTrenlce 'people: A 

Jmment from you about a new 
food being served or about a 
portion sizk, or acpmpllment on 



something the stud4lt's wearing, 
or a cheerful "Enjoy your.lunchl" 
CQn go a long way toward help- • 
Ing create a'pleasant atmos- \ 
phere. Don't be afraid to let Xh^ 
' real you come thrpugh! 

The Food Has a Major Effect 

' In any eatifig situation, both 
the food and how It Is serv^jd 
have a major effpct on the over- 
atl environment. You Icppw It's 
good f6r the students, but^does 
. it look good to them? Would a 
bit of brightly colored fruit perk 
up that cpttage chapse? Would 
, a sprig of green parsley give a 
visual boost' to the hash? Scien- 
tists may not be able to prove It 
In their laboratories, but every- 
one knows it's true that food 
that looks good tastes better. Do 
you make an effort to Ittractively 
tllsplay the food for the day 
rather than jUs^ dishing It out? 
Do you serve hot foods hot and^ ' 
Cold foods cold, rather than 
letting everything come to room 
tefnperature? Po you take care 
to balance strong flavors and 
smells in foods with more bland 
foods In the saitie meal? 



The Cafeteria A<#dC«llany \ 
Possibi^ies ^ / 

An injportant enVfronmenta(J 
aspect that you may or may not. 

• have control o^er Is the actual ^ 
setting In which the studen|s eat. 
You may have a bright, new 
cafeteria with colorfuK sm^ir 
tables and several serving lines. 
Or, you'may have a gymnasium 
that becomes a makeshift -cafe- 
teria at noon, with thekitchep^^ 
tucked In the corno/, and one 

^ serving line for everyone, tbese 
are two e^remes*, but even tKe^ 
descriptions produce different ^ 
feelings as they're read, so' im- 
agine how different the students 
would feel In each situation! 
f*robably you're sorhewhere In 
between*, but your cafeteria may 
still have ^me of the more / 
corhhion problem^ ' ^ • 

Are serving lines^oo long, 
or do Miy move.loo slowly? Are 
there too few food^service*iines, 
IBO that kids either mal<e%mad . 
scramble tb get'th^j^rst or get 
'left to wait j^ntll half the lunch 
period Is over before blaing 
served? Perhaps you can c 
vince the admlnlstcat^fihat 
Itfnch hour needs to be a 11 
lpnf§r, or that the classes c 
be' released at 5-minute Intei 
Instead of all at onc^Pferhap^' 
the very youilglchUdren could b 
served theilr lunch in^thelr * . 

*1:la8sroom. 
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Maybe you have a cafeteria 
that is just one huge hall with 
rows of long tables, making the 
whole situation look very institu- . 
tional and discouraging the 
-.^matlon of small, natural con- 
versation groups. The result is 
probably a very noisy, chaotic . , 
eating situation. If you get the 
chance you may try to encourage 
the administration to buy smaller 
tables. If.that opportunity never 
comes, why not try using student 
artwork hung from the ceiling as 
a fake room divider? The art 
teacher and the students would 
probably both be willing to co- 
^ operate in any effort to improve 
the cafeteria environments 

The next time new trays are 
purch96^d, select brightly^ 
colored ones instead of beige. 

What about smell? Remem- ' 
ber, you want to sense the - 
cafeteria from the point of vjew 
of the*children youVe feeding. 
The odor of ammonia may sug- 
gest cleanliness to you. Is that 
what if suggests to the kids? 

What about sound? Is it 
absolutely silent? (Try to eat a 
meal with some friends without 
any of you saying a single word, 
and get to know how unnatural it 
Is.) Is it pandemonium? Oris • 
th^re a reasonable hum of many 
different private conversations . 
going on? Most teenagers can ' 
tolerate quite loud volume, 
•'most smaller children can't stand 
any real noise. 



You Can AffecTGhange 

There are all sorts of en- 
vironment-improving activities 
that you can initiate, and prob- 
abi^ount on ample support and 
encouragement from both stu- 
dents and teach'ers. You may not 
succeed in getting yourjdeas 

• translated into action, but that 
shouldn't deter you. As a food 
service professional, it's your 

' duty to do what* you can to affeqt 
the upgrading of all areas of the 

i school food service program. If 

\tiothing else, you can always go 
\back to the one guaranteed ap- 
proach to huma|iizing the school 
unch program: asmilel 

Maybe' it's the little things 
th^t pay off biggest in the end. 
hnd if your smile makes one 
child enjoy Jjis school lunch 
Sufficiently so that he eats airof 
/t, woufdn't it hdve been worth- 
/while? The atmosphere in which 

/food is eaten does affect a 
child's health in the long run. 

' When there's too much noise^ 
and rush and distraction, when a 
child feels as" if he is a tiny item 
lost in a huge institution, he's 
usually too tense and anxious to' 
eat. Under those circumstances, 
the most jiutritious food in the 
world can't do him j^ny goat!'. , 
Your personal contribution in 
making school lunch less Jike a 
mass feeding pro<i^tion and ' 

\ more like a pleasant indi\?idual 
experience is probably the single 
greatest contribution to good 
nutrition that you can -make. 



Basic Points 
to Remember 

1- 

Where we eat has almost as 
much to do with how w^ll we 
enjoy our meals as how/good the 
food tastes. \ 

2. 

Youngsters need and deserve a 
pleasant atmosphere in wh^ich, 
to eat. 

3, 

The school food service worker 
can help make the school cafe- 
teria a pleasjant atmpsphere for 
students in two important ways. 

First you can msrke all your face- 
to-face contacts with your ^ 
youngsters pleasant ones. 

Second, you can learn to view 
gie school cafeteria-situation 
^ from the students' point of view. 
• 

4. . ^ 

As a food service professional, 
it's your duty to do what you cari 
to affecLthe.upgrading of a\\ 
areas ^the school foo.d servi^ce 
program. 



LOOK AHEAD to Program 8 
"dhiMroom aiid Cafeteria" 



□ *-As a part of the school health team, how can you bring about 
nutritional awareness among other professionals ih your > 
school? ' 




□ How can you help them better understand the learning 
opportutn^ies that exist in the school feeding program? 

* * • 

□ In yoip^Jafeteria do you have an opportunity to talk with, ^ 
students^? And receive their comments an^ suggestions x)in 
innproving the meal programs? • * * * 

□ What are ways in which ;^ur lunchroom can share nutrition' 
education activities with classrooms in your school? 

Q What have yot)-done to help the students in your lunchroom 
better understand the Type A I un civ pattern? ^ ' * 

□ How do-you explain to friends the importance of nufritfon 
education in the lunchroonH? 

□ Do you ever use the four food groups guide as ^ toof in ^ 
teaching ybur staff about nutrition? Do^they understand the 
relationship between the food groups an^4he Type A ' 
pattern? ^ 

□ What value do you see in having studer>tevisit your cafeterfC^ 
kitchen? ^ 

□ How would you answer the person who saysNhe schoolro^ 
Is for learnfrl^nd the cafeteria for eating? 



f 



. When you feel sure you've 
mastered all the material in this 
program, turn to the appropriate 
quiz In the Appendix and fill it in. 
(When you enrolled in a ''Fk)od 
4v Youth" course, you were 
Instructed where* to send the 
completed quizzes.) 



\ 



^ Before you watch the next, 
program, look 'at the study guide 
materials for that program. 
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CUSSROOM AND CAFETERIA 



Jusi what is nutrition edupa- 
tion and wtioae responsibil- 
ity is it? Certainly education 
in the classroom is the ^ 
responsibility of the class- 
room teacher, but there are 
other icfncls of education 
and other places for it. 

Have you ever cpnsidered 
your idnchroom as a labo- 
ratory for learning? Have 
you ever considered the * 
school lunch program as a 
way of teaching nutrition? 
Give some thought to both , 
.possibilities and see if yo\x^^ 
pan come op with some 
ideas of what can be done in 
your oirciimstance. 



More Xhan Nutritious Meals « 

The school that does no 
more tijan provide niftritious 
meals for its students is not * 
reallylulfilling all of its responsi-! 
bility to them. WhUe helping to 
meet the daily nutritional needs 



of students is, of course, the 
primary objective of any food 
program in the schools, it is still 
only part of what the school can 
>do in the area of nutntion. • 

A sfchoors total program - 
can be considered a success 
only wher youngsters are pro- 
vided witl "ndTritional know- 
how —ar understanding of such 
basics as the four food groups, 
the six ck sses of nutriepts, and 
what calc les are and are'not, 
and expe ience in such matters 
hBS choos ng a well-balanced, 
appealing meal from the good 
food offered on a day-to-day 
basis. The whole point of edu- 
pation is to prepare ^hildren to 
function effectively and intelli- 
gently as adults. Giving them 
good meals may meet here-and- 
now nutritional needs, but only 
ntrftrition educatiorrca]^ring\)n 
good practice in nutrition on a 
long-range jjasis. « 




Nutrition education is, 
ideally, a»long-term, ongoing 
process that involves ^ery 

' member of the edi4cation team, 
including the food service 
worker. Don't let the word edu- 
cation mislead you mto thinking 
that the principles of good 
nutrition can only be learned 
frpm a book or in a classroom 
setting. Learning takes place all 
the time/in all sor^s of situations, 
for air of us. )N^i^ it comes to 
learning about food, the school 
cafeteria is often the bfest learn- 
ing environment there is. 
Three \Ways to Learn Nutrition 

Essentially, there are three ^ 
ways in which students can learn 

7 the principles of good nutrition * 
in school. A combination of 
three approaches is best, bi|t any |* 
approach, if it leads to even a 
small amount df increased 
knowledge,^ better than none. 
Let's consider the three in turn — 
and give some thought to how 
the school food service worker 
can be hefpful. 

" First, therels forrtial teach- 
ing in which classroom time is 
devoted specifically to lessons - 
in nutrition. This may range from 

. «v^ simple lessons with little 

children to quite sophisticated 

uhjts of study in the upper 
gradps. 
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To get nutritiph education 
to the classroom will ret|uire 
special effort on your part. One 
of the best w&ys for you to help 
is to serve as a resource person 
to the other teachers. Few teach- 
ers have a bacl<ground or educa- 
tion of nutrition, apd though they, 
may feel the need to teach it, 
•they may not f e^b mpetent to 
66 so. 

Express yo^^Hlingness to 

visit the classroom and answer 
questions about the school lunch 
program — the food you%erve, 
why you serve it, why if s im- 
portant for students to eat well, 
how what the children have been 
learning relates to the'work and 
plans of the school food service 
and staff. Yoii might.vpnt to 
suggest lessons on nutrition that 
teachers could include in their > 
planning.|^ 

If you find that some teach- 
,ers are alre"ady Reaching nutri- 
tion, you should investigate just 
what is being taaght in such 
courses with an eye toward ^ 
planning^and sen/ing specifjc 
meals to coincide with wliat is 
being taught. For exampl||, if you 
lear/ilhat the first-graders are 
goijig to be having a lesson on * » 
"Opr Friend, the- Carrot" next 
Monday, you might mal<e sure 
that carrots are on next Monday's 
menu. ^ 



The secondj9:^indirect 
approach to teaching nutrition. 
If the teachers in your school 
don-t wish to teacti nutrition per 
se, perhaps you could persuade ^ 

- them to relate t^e subject of 
nutrition to other subjects bein^ 
taught. F^r example, in a sooial 
studies class s|:udying a foreign < 
country, theteacher may iMro- 
^ddce som^^utritional concepts 
while^lscussing that country's 
' n^lonal dishes. A French class 
learning -to read a menu written 
in French can get instructions in 
nutrition as a bonus. So may 
second-graders studying how 
farmers Vaise djfferent crops or a 
home economics class studying 
.how to plan a family budget. You 
pan reinforce what you know is. 
being taught in class with your 
coiHtsation with the children in 
the cafeteria. Whdn that first- 
grade lesson on "Our Friend, the 
Carrot" haSj^been taught, try 
asking one of t^e children: 
"What good are carrots any- 
way?" You'll probably get a 
chOrus of knowledgeable 
answers! \* 

The third way of getting 
nutrition information to the 

^ students is to actually involve 
them in the school food service 

''program. You can ^9nulate the 
students' interest in nutrition by# 
including thenrln various phases 
of your meal operation. 
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For^elementary students you 
, might hold tasting partW in co- 
operation with the teaCner. 
Young children need encourage- 
ment to try new foods, and 
tasting parties give them a 
perfect opportunity. There they 
can feel and^smeli unfamiliar 
foods in both the raw and cooked 
state, they can also taste various 
. foods in small quantitidll- 
enough to giv#theri) an Ide^of 
how the food tastes; li^ut not^o 
much that they'll have to eat a 
lot of a food they haven't yet 
learned to like. Learning'to like 
foods is a good first step toward 
good qutrition. 

For older studemts, tasting . 
parties might still be a good idea. 
But another method of involving 
these students is the student 
advisory council. These councils 

* have'been established' in several 
schools throughout the country 
and are having considerable 
success, both as vehicles for 
nutrition education of the stu- 
dents^nd as aids to the school 
;foodftryice,persbhnel in 
planning 'Type' A lunches that the 
student wll eat. If your school 
doesn't,have a student advisory ^ 
council, perhaps you could en- 
courage the Oi^ablistiment of 

, one. It would involve sdmelxtrax 

* effort on your part,, but in the 

> lonq. run IbMsuld make your job' ' 
eaflEpr, an||||might help the « 
stuoents Learn a little more about 
the foods they eat. Below are 
additional activities that you 

•mlghttikestptry. 
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# Conducting guided tOMre of 
the kitchen and 8erv|^faclii- 
ties» explaining variQjii 
aspects of.the,Natl^al School 
Lunch Program and allowing 
the students to see a^al' 
food handling ,and to ask 
'questions as they go. 
e Holding orientation sessions 
for those students using the' ^ 
cafeteria for the first time, 
e Introducing ne.w foods— or 
foods prepared In a new or 
» different way— by handing out 
samples at the head of the 
lunch llne.^ 
e Celebrating United Nations 
; Week by^servlng a menu of 
/oreign dishes and handing 
out an Information piece that , 
shows how the menu meets 
type A requirements, 
e Suggesting that classes study- 
ing specific foreign countries 
''sponsor" a foreign meal In 
' the cafeteria by decorating it 
appropriately and serving as 
host and hostess, 
e Recommending that classes 
concluding units on nutrition 
write menus for school 
lunches, 
e {Staging a school'^wid^ poster 
contest to promote the Type A 
Rattsim and ttie National 
' School Lunch Program, 
The possibilities for such in- 
volvement tif students Is almost 
limitless, as are the many Ways^ 
Iff .which fodiElsService personnel 
can help and'support them. 
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When you feel sure you've 
mastered ail the material In this 
program, turn to the appropriate 
qiJz In the Applhdlx and fill It in. 
(When you elirolled In a "Foo* 
^for Youth" course, you were 
Instructed' where to send the 
completed qiilzzes.) ^ 
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LOOK AHEAD to ProgrSln 9 "It's Not Good For You!" 

I 

* 

I 

□ What do you think about the Statement that "The way . 
children eat now will affect what happens to them in their 
adult life"? 

□ Do you feel that fat babies and children.are lilftly to grow 
info fat adults? 

□ Have you thought much about causes of obesity or over- 
weight? What are some causes? 

* 

□ What does the wdrd "dieting** mean to you? Are many ' 

, students ia your school "dieting"? How does your . school 
meal serve the "dieting" student? 

□ How caayour school meals and the meal environment help 
students b^pme more concerned about the importance of a 

^ good diet to prepare for theirfutOre families? 

I^What would you say wye the gretitest nutrition-retated- 
problems of school-aged kids? ' 

□ What is iron deficiency anemte? How does the school* meal 
pattern serve to prq|pct the child against iron deficiency 
anemia? 

□ Where do you^d to obtain accurate inforrnation about 
nutrition? 




/ 
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Befote you Watch the next 
program, look at the study guide 
materials for that program: (1) 
the content of the study guide 
chapter, and (2) \hh list of useful 
words. — ^ ^ 




ITS NOT GOOD FOR YQU! 



r 



Starvation is common in 
some countries o( ttie world 
and tiie tiealtti (Problems 
found ttiere are often direct- 
ly related to tlie sfiortage of 
food. Dfo you realize ttiat 
ttiere^ire healttt problems in 
20th century America that 
are also attributed to poor 
diet? Scientists are be- 
ginning to believe that some 
of our modern ailments are 
directly related to poor' diet. 
The next time^ou want to 
eat sbmethingl ask yourself 
why you're rating it. What's 
it going to^for your body, 
and what's H goingto do to 
your body? Is the food 
you're about to eat replac- 
ing some other food that 
you should be eating? 
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In the film you see a giri who 
has dealt with obesity. What 
can you do in your lunch 
program to help others deal 
with thfs problem? Could 
your lunch program use 
good nutrition as a form of 
preventive medicine for 
some of the more common 
food-related health prob- 
lems? 

There is also « lot of con- 
fusion and disagreement 
about what foods are good 
for you and about where to 
go for good information. 
What can you and your 
lunch program do to help 
clear up some pf these mis- 
understandings? > ^ 
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YouVe heird the saying 
"You are what you eat." It's true, 
butJt's also true that we are 
what we don't eat. What we 
choose not to eat affects u& 
negatively as well as positively. 
When we eat well, weVe not only 
helping to assure a state of 
health, we're preventing certain 
specific health problems. When 
we eat poorly, our general condi- 
tion of health goes down and we 
inyite certain specific health 
problems. \ 

Diet-Oriented Health Problems 

A variety of health problems 
have been directly associated 
with the diet. Let's take a look at 
some of thosb problems in turn 
and consider how diet is involved 
in their cause and cure. 

Obeelty 

Obesity, and the various health 
' pVoblems associated with it, is - 
one of the major health problems ^ 
in the United States today. Quite 
' simply, obesity is excessive over- 
weight. Anyone who is more than 
20 percent overweight by desir-^ , 
able weight standards is obese. 
Th^t means that if your desirable 
weight is 130 pounds,' and your ^ ' 
weight is 170 pounds, you are - 
not just bverweight, you are 
technically obese. 

Obesity results from over- 
eating but, to be more specific, 
it can result from one or more of 
(Fi^e causes: 

e )\"person's activity level is 
normal, but his calorie intake 
Is high. 



• A persorr's activity level is very 
lov\/, but his calorie intake is 
normal. 

^ A person's activity level is 
somev\/hat low, but his calorie 
intal<e is somewhat high. 
What all three of these 
"causes" have in common is that 
the obdee individual tal<es in 
more carerjes than he uses up ^ 
and he doM so on a regular basis 
oVer aJcng period of time. 

' "On ^regular basis over a ^ 
lojig periotl of time" means that 
obese MolDle know when they're 
gainingiveight but choose to 
ignore thrSltuation. And as a 
^ result, they feave themselves 
. wide open^'for a whole lot of 
health problems. Tlje most talked 
about problems are heart 
^ diseases. 

Obese, individuals hav.e a'' 
\ much greater chance of develop-^ 
c . ing some kind of heart disease 
" tban an individual of normal 

weight. There are a number 6f 
^ reasons for this: 4he heart has to 
^^work harder h^bese individ- 
^ uals, obesity increases the 
• amount of fats ig the blood, and 
. obese irKiividuals have a more 
difficolt time getting enough 
exercise. 

Obesity among young peo- 
ple i^ especially worrisome. It 
results.from the same imbaiahce 
between\ca4orie intake and 
calorie uiage as other obesity, . 
but the psychojo^gical reasons • ^ 
^ that Atinui^te the overeating. may 
' be different. Whatevej^JhS cause, 



it's a problem that you face . 
'every time one of these obese 
stikdents comes through your 
c^jbteria line. Does your lunch 
coiWbute to the problem, does 
it help it, or doesn't it? What 
shoura your lunch program do? 

Your cafeteria is not a clinic 
*for nutrition-related health profcf^ 
lems. In many ci^e^'all Vou can 
do is sympathize. In nO case 
should you offer therapeutic lielp' 
for obese students or students 
suffering from many othei- health 



Dental Caries 

Another nutrition-related 
health problem that is common 
among all age groups is dental 
cartes, or tooth decay. Virtually 
everyone has cavities and while 
their j^xact cause is not fully 
understood, they are definitely a 
food-re|ated problem. 

When we eat carbohydrate, 
especially that of the sugar type 
that is sticky and accumulates 
on the surface of the tooth, tiny 
bacteria in the mouth begin to 
ferment the carbohydrate. The 



problems. What you can do is 

provide encouragement for^stP*'*'*^acid produced by thi? action 
dents to make better food * penetrates tQ.oth enamel and 
choices, causes tooth decay. 



The girl in the film talks, 
about the embarrassment asso- 
ciated with eating the "diet * 
plate" in school, so*pert)aps 
that's notthe^solUtion. You might 
encourage thp selection of more 
$limminl^ foods by'making a 
choice available. Always offer 
skim milk as well as w^ole or . 
chocolate milk. Always offer 
fruW'dessert when you offer a 
cal<e or cookies. IHave a salad 
available, and if you can, serve a 
plain meat dish in addition to any 
meat you serve with a sauce. 
The i([ey is to make low-calorie - 
foods look ahd tastaas good as 

' other foods you serve, and to 
make them inponspicuous, so 
the overweight students^wan't be , 
embarrassed about choosing 

.them. - • ' * 
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It appears that people who 
eat more of the sticky, refihed , 
kinds of carbohydrate have more 
tooth decay. And those high-^ 
sugar items that tend to sticfTto 
the teeth, like caramels, are jthe . 
tf^chief offenders. So it sefems thatf'^ 
it's a question of what kind of 
carbohydrate we eat rathef than 
a question of hojf much we eat. 

Foods that are high in cal-*^ 
xium and protein can help form 
teeth resistant to decayf and 
celery and fresh apple perform^ 
something of a *'tooth bru^hlhg"" 
function which rids the teetli of 
some of those clinging bits of 
Carbohydrate. However, the chief 
tntftrient in the fight against tooth 
decay is one that is scarcely 
found in food at all: fluoride. ^ 
'Studies which began in areas \ 
where water was naturally flgori- 
dated have shown that children 
, drinking fluoridated .water since 
birth experience up to 70% less " 
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decay than those drinking-water 
that has not been fluoridated. 
Whether a community's water 
supply is naturally fluoridated or 
has fluorine added to it, the 
benefits are the same. In those 
communities where th^ water is 
not fmorldated, a dentist can 
apply fluoride directly to chil- 
, dreri's teeth or prescribe fluoride, 
tablets, though neither procedure 
is as effective or as cheap as 
' fluoridating the community water 
< supply. 

Many foods, have been 
tested for fluoride content, and 
ainQost all are extremely low. 
Fish in which the bones gre con- 
sumed (like sar^es) and dry 
beans are the best food sources 
of this nutrient, but not even ^ 
these can supply the amounts^ 
fluoride needed to give teetti the 
best.possible protectio^. 

Giving teeth good protection 
should be a matter of concern, 
but we all know that kids won't^ 
stop eating sweets, and neither 
. will you! Sweets are a large part \ 
of every American's fqyd and it / 
would be foblish tct expect every- 
one to stop eating swedts. The 
next best thing to try is to get 
people to eat swee4s in^oder- 
- ation (only once or twice during 
' the day) and to practice good 
dental hygiene. 

Sugars have their most 
. damaging effects in the tirst few 
minutes after they're ea^ert. 
Obviously, if you eat sweets 10 
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different times during the day 
you'll have a much greater 
chsifjceof damaging your teeth 
than If you eat sweets oYily once 
a day. Brusffing the teeth after 
eating, especially after eating 
sweets, is very beneficial in pre- 
venting tooth depa^lf brushing 
is impossible, just nnsing the , 
mouth with water is a lot more 
helpful than doing \iothing at all 

What does all this mean to 
you in your cafeteria? Again, 
there is only so much you can 
do in your cafeteria. You can't 
prescribe diets nor can you for- 
bid sweets. You'll have a rebel- 
lion on your hands if you try. 

You might try hangirfg post- 
ers on the walls about dental 
hygiene, proper food selection, 
•care of teeth after eating and so 
on. These Kinds of materials ar^ 
generally available from the ' * 
American Dental Association^or 
other organizations concerned 
with dentai health. 

You can avbid serving too 
many cookies, sirups, jaftis, J 
pastries, and othec^onfectionsN 
in ^ur lunchfes. You can't elimi- 
nate them, but try to cut back a 
littje. Try not to serve sweets 
twic'e in the same meal, such as 
sweetpotatoes with marshmal-* 
lows as a*yegetable.arjd choco- 
late take with icing for dessert. 

Outside the cafeteria, find 
out if your commupity }ias fluori- 
dated water. If not, why not take 
an act|x<^^part in informing the 
cdthmunity of the tremendous 
benefit^ ofjludricjation? 



lron*peficiency Anemi^ 

A common food-related • 
health problem is irop-deficiency 
anemia. As with all anemias, - . 
'iron-defidiency anemia results* In 
a reduced level of hemoglobin in 
the biqpd. Blood moving through 
our body carries oxygen from the 
lungs to all the tissues, where it 
- is released for use. The oxygen • 
is carried by being attached.to 
hemoglobiti. As Iron is an essen- 
tia part of the structure of hemo- 
^^obln, an inadequate intake of 
c iron in the diet can lead to a ' 
^shortage of hemogfobin.This 
shortage is referred to as irofi- 
deficiency anerhla. It was origi- 
nally thought that only girls ahd > 
women of menstrual age suffered 
from lack of hemoglobin. But a 
recent study found that nfiany 
adolescent.and adult males had* 
low hemoglobin levels,' also. The 
study Jound that; b^sed on diet- 
ary standards,' iron intakes were 
far from satisfactory. 

Obviously, the major way of 
combating this health problem is 
\o consume more of the foods 
that are good sources of iron.' ' 
"Except lor-milk and cheese, high 
protein ioods are a concentrated 
source of iron, with organ meats 
of airkinds and dry beans and 
peas heading the list. A % t:up 
s^Kg of dried beans or peas, 
fowwjmple, has as much iron 
as a 3-ounce serving of lean 
muscle meat; but a 3-ounce 
serving -of cooked liver has twice 
as mucl^ iron as the same 
amount of lean cooked beef. 
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)ark green leafy vegetables; 
dried fruits; egg yolk; whole 
grain, restored, and enriched 
cereals and bread are all good 
sources of 'iron. 

A recent finding that many 
ACmerlcans are anemic has led to 
the recommendation that cereal 
products — flour, cornmeal, corn 
grits, rice, farina, and macaroni 
and noodle products— be en- 
riched with additional Iron. If 
and when this Is done, t^ie situa- 
tion should Improve consider- 
ably, because these are staples 
or our diets. 

What can you do In your 
lunchroom to heflp? Well, you 
can't force the atudents to eat 
those Iron-rich foods that are so 
good for them, but maybe you 
can come in the bacl< door. You 
can add some liver to the meat 
everytime you sen/e a meat loaf 
or' other ground meat dish. You 
can ^dd fresh spinach to salads 
Instead ol ulsing just head 
lettuce. You can mal<e a point of 
baking* cool<les and/ cakes that 
contain dried fruits' 

Or you c^n find way? of 
maklngliigh.lron foods more 
appealing to the students. Try 
cooking liv^i; several different 
ways*an|j offerinlg bite-sized 
samples to students as they 
icorrte through the line to find out 
which one they liked b&st. Find ^ 
different waysiq prepare frestj • 
green leafy vegetables, perhaps • 
in different sauces, and again * ^ 
offer bite-sized samples before ^ 
serving a meahsize^portion. 



teenage Pregnancy 

Any di|j?ussioTi of Iron- ^ 
deflciency;ariiemla automatically 
leads to discussions of pregnant 
women because pregnant 
women need so much more iron 
than anyone else. A special seg^ 
ment 6f the population Is of 
particular concern in this respe^ct 
nd that Is the pregnant teenage 
iri. For her,.the In creasQi* de- 
mands of nourishing a fetus 
come at a time when her own 
body is most demanding. Usual- 
ly, one or the othei^or both suffer^ 
from a \aqH of the essential 
nutrients needed for*health, 
thereby comp|;emlslng the 
growth pojOTtial of the mother-- 
to-be and iQcreasing the risl^s to 
the baby. Undernourished moth- 
ers have a high risk of giving . 
btKh to small babies. Under- 
nourished teenage mothers seem 
particularly liable to having small 
babies which are subject to 
convulsions, mental retardatloji, 
griowth failure, and even death 
within Hheir first days. 

Add the increased demands 
of qteen^e body to the - ^ 
demands of a fetus, combine It 
all with the fact that teenage 
^rls exhibit the Wrst dietary 
behavior of any group in our 
ftoclety, and we begin to see the 
magnitude of the problem. 
Nutrition of teenage girfs has to 
be of major concern. 

The mother-to-be should be 
reriiinded that her selection of 



food during pregnancy is more 
important than ever before. She 
must get all the nutrients she 
herself needs for. her own body's 
growth and development and, In 
addition, get all the nutrients the- 
baby needs. If her oWn food 
habits are poor, the baby must 
' ^drawlts nourishmentfi:^mher 
body stores of proteins, miner- 
als, vitamins, carbohydrates, and 
fats. 

^ The chalfenge Is to motivate 
the teenager to be concerned 
with her own well-being, as well 
as that of her baby^ through 

' pro|5er dietary habits before, 
during, and after pregnancy. 
Because food habits are estab- 
lished In childhood, the food 
Intake of pregnant adolescents 
Is not likely to change unless 
there Is sortie real effort made on 
the part of concerned.a^ts, 

^ school food service workers In- 
cluded, to educate pre-teen 
youngsters about sound nutrition 
and its relation to pregnancy. 

As a school food service 
worker, you can offer your set- 
tees as a backup or resQurce 
person for any classroom dis- 
cussions of the subject. Perhaps 
you can encourage the librarian 
to purchase some books or send 
away for tome free. materials on. 
the subjebf. 

' You can be a source of help, 
information and understanctjn&'- 

* to pregnant teenagers. If these ' 
girls have had contact with a 
physician^ they should have * 
some idea ab9ut properWiiet 
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during pregnancy. You can work 
with these pregnant.girls to make 
it easier for them to follow their 
* diets in your cafeteria. Whatever 

you can do to* help a pregnant „ 
. girl to eat better will be a big 
"step toward better health for^her 
and her baby. ^ 

Fad Diets 

While we're talking of nutri- 
tion-related health problems, we 
shouia give some special atten- 
tion to the problems arising from, 
fad diets that seem to appear 

" dally, AH sorts of fad diets have 
appeared-promi^ing'all manners 
/^--^ miraculous' results if only such"" 
ahdjsuch a food Is eaten, or in 
sgme cases» if such and such a 
foocf is not eaten, Wha^ most of 
these fads try to do is convihce 
people that there is only one 

' food or one combination of foorfs 
that is good for the body. Somb 
of the fad diets are based on ' 
religious principles, others are 
some form of vegetarianism. 

What are the dangers 
of these diets? First, they are ' 
usually overly restrictive and 
based on shaky nutrition princi- 
ples. Second, they can be harm- 
ful to health anc^^somd cases 
where diets are followed too* 
rigidly, they ar^^^mfcil to life.' 
They are especiall^^angenous 
for young children and teenagers ^ 

' whose bodies are at a llage 
, where getting enough of Ihe 
tieeded nutrientp^ crucial for , 
proper grQWthn"here isJ||t no' 
denying t^/act that th^Bman 
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body nepds a variety of nutrients 
andlhat It needs these nutrients 
consistently oyer the course of a 
lifetime. Everytime we try' to deny 
thdtt)asic fact, we're asking for 
trofible. ^ 

Thd" problem is that a lot of 
our young people are following 
these. diels with jeligious fervor. 
Some o1 those young people are 
eating in your cafeteria. Can you 
do anythirig to help. the situa- 
tion? Once again we must 
answer that your lunch program 
cannot dispense therapeutic 
nutrition advice along with the 
vejgetable#. You can be sympa- 
thetic to same of the problems 
these students are encountering, • 
encourage them to eat a more 
balanced meal, aTicj keep infor- 
mation on the* perils of food ^ 
faddism promineptl^displayed 

. in the cafeteria or the school 
library. With sorhe of the very 

^ young children, that you see who 
may be poorly nourished be- 
cause of the beliefs of their 
parents,'you might alert the 
school principal to the problem. 

^Finally, for fhose vegetarians 
who eat eggs, milk, and other 
dairy-type products, you can 
alert them when your Type A 
lunch features a dairy-type main 
dish. Beyond these simple meas- * 
ures theraisjittle you can do. 
Thougt) you can't eliminate ^ 

. them, you carVhelp combatvthese 
problems by being familiar with 
them, sharin"^ what you know ^ 
with students, and helping them 
|1o reevaluate their own^ood, ^ 
%fiabits. " ; X ' ^ J ' ~ ^ 
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Some Useful Words 

iron-Deficiency Anemia 

A blood disorder in which 
there is a reduced 
amount of hemogjobin in 
the blood. It can be cor- ^ 
rected by increasing the 
^^^Ujt^^of iron.. 

Hemoglobin 

The agent in the^blood 
that carries oxygen from 
the lungs to the tissues,'^ 
and carbon dioxide from 
' the tissues to the lungs, 

Ca^es^ ' 

Tooth decay. 

Fluoridation 

A public health proce- 
dure by which a water 
supply's fluoride content 
is adjusted to reduce ^ 
- tooth decay in^children. 

Desirable Weight/ \ 

The weight at any age \p 
to age 25, for each sex 
and for am^ given height 
taken from ctilld devefopr- 
^ment sources and Insur-' 
' ance actuariaNnforma-"^ 
tion. Statistics show that 
men and women live 
* longest when they main- 
tain tijeir desirable 
weUb't, \ ^ ' 

OverWeight V 

. ' Body weight in excess of , 
' desirabtel^lght. Over- 
weight can^res\Jlt from , 
excesses 0( muscle, fat, 
— Qr(moVe rarely) fluid. - 



> ^ \* LOOK AHEAD to Program 10 

<^ ' ' ^ 'Innovations and Qhaitfinges" 



Obesity ' * ♦ □ what do your students think' about youj^meals? What do 

, Aoonclitior] (Of excess^ ^ ^ they really think? ^ ~ - 

body fat.-Almost every- ^ ^ " ' 

. one more than 20 percent □ Do you feel the school meals can ever influence a student's 

above desirable. weight is eating habits? 

obese. * , 

'* Are you familiar with the most corrtm*onfallaciesr going . 

» ^ ^ around in your school, like "f^ish food is brain fqpd"?*What * 

^ * araisome q^ern? " \ . 

□ What do you think ab"outJhe statement, "pur behavior is 
affected emotionally and intellectually by nutrition"? 

J 

□ You're a part of the team of people who bring nutritiorrto 
- ' people. Let your imagination run wild and think a few 

moments about activities your feeding program might get ^ 
^ involved in to help the kids in your school become better 
nourished. 

,4 ^ □ What can you do to help members of your community 

/ ' • ^^^^epjome better ndurished? * 

> i ' ' , ^ □ What do you see ae the real purpose of the schopi meal 

^ • , * programs? 



> 



When you fcfel sure ^ V \ * ' m 

nr>astered all the material in^^fiibt , ^ ' * * if 

program, turn to the afjpropriate ^ "^^"^^ ' ' • 

quiz in t|i6 Appendix ^nd fill it in. , ^ ^ ^ 

(When you enrolled in a "Food - , * ^ 

for Youfh" course,- you were in- , . ^ ^^jp Before you watch the r^ext 

„sVJJC.tedj«here_to_send the com- ^ / program, look at the study gufde 



ed quizzes.)* f ' g Q materials for that progcam. 
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INNOVATIONS AND CHALLENGES 



Throughout thfs courst, 
ymCve learned some neX^' 
facto, heard about some old 
^ahd'new theories, and hope« 
fully learned some better 
ways of doing things. Most 
important^ you should now 
have a solid l}asis of fact in 
th^ subject of nutrition that 
will enable you to malce 
proper food/choices for 
yourself I your ^fudento, and 
yourfiRnily.^ 

This lesson represents a 
summary of the important 
po|nts from the rest of the^ 
course as well as some of 
what school lunch can niean 
to you. Hopefully, you've 
^^ained some idea of your 
importance in the effort to 
ensure that the Nation's ^ 
children are well fed during 
their years of growth, learn- 
ing, and maturatioih j 



A Coursi Review 

The image of school food 
service is changing. Just the fact 
that a course on the subject of 
nutrition has been produced 
specifically for you indicates that 

\ people are viewing the whole 
>chool feeding prograWas^n 
important operation. The school, 
lunch has become a major ele- 
ment in our country's battle to 
end hunger in America. As a 
member of the staff that is 
responsible for|eedir^ the 25 
million students who participate ' 
in the National School Lunch 
Program, you are being^recog- 

^nized as a professional. 

, o the question is, do you' 
regard yo u rsfeilfjis^prof es- 

4 sional? This'course should help 
you to understand exactly how 
Important you are to the healtn> 

/ and well-being of all the students 
who come through the lunch line 
every day. 
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Briefly let'sjo^k at some of . 
the more important ppints made ' 
ditring the course. 

1 . Nutrition is the science^ 
^ of fO0d in rstaiion to 

^ heait1i«We sat to live, 
to grow, to Ic0sp healthy 

49^and vrsif, to. get energy 
for mrk and play, and 
to enjoy life. People eat 
for a variety of different 
reasons. To understand 
,why a student isii't eat- 
ing as he should be eat- 
ing t, you have to first 
know the reasons , ' 
prompting him toyeat 

. what He does eat.^ 

2. Nutrition is stiU a rela- 
tively young science. 

Some of those ques- 
tions you or your stu- ' 
dents may have Really 
don't have any answers 
yet. The fact is we just 
* don't know all there is 
to know about nutrition 
land as mughas we*d 
like to^supply nice, easy 
'^0^ answers, we canl hon- 
estly dd it^ 
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3. ^ood Is imMte up of 
dHf«r«nf'nutri«nts 
nMdsd for growth and 
hMHh. All nutrients 
ns0ded by the i>ody are 
available through food. 
There are many kinds 
of combinations of food * 
that can suppty a well- 
balance^ diet. But no ' 
food by itself has all 
the nutrients needed for 
growth and healthy In 
other words, if you and 
your stucTents eat a 
good variety of foods 
on a regular basis, you 
can be reasonably sure 
that you're getting a 
good diet. 4 



4. Each nutrient has spe- 
' cific uses in Ihe body. 
^ Most nutrients do their 
work in tlie body when 
teamed with other qu- 
trients. In.fact, many 
f nutrients depend on 
- other nutrients to ac- 
complish their work in 
the body: Jhat's why 
diets consisflrig of one 
food or one kind of 
. "^ood^ust arep't healthy.- 
They don't provide all" 
the nutrients needecf 4n 
proper amounts^ 



V. 
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i. Prope^-noffltipn Is i 
sential if children ars^ to 
grow and wirelop into 
normal Milthy, func- 
tioning fidulis. Physical 
and mental growth aW 

^'al! dependent on goodX 
"nutrition during the \ 
' early growth years of \ 
children. 



6. All periops throughout 
life have need oMhe 
same nutrients, but in 
varying amounts. The* 
amount of nutrients 
needed is influenced by 
age, sex, body size, 
activity, state t&f health, 
and heredity. So the 
little first grader doesn't 
need or want .as much 
hamburger or bun as 
the high scKool quarter 
back. 



J 



7. A diet that contains a 
wide vai|sty of different 
foods offers the best 
cliance of providing air 

. the nutrients needM. 



r 



8. . There is room for all 
« types of fodd'ln a bal- 
^ anced diet No food ip^ 
•all good or all bad|b.ut 
the amounts, in wrtich ^' 
we e^t food may result 
in nutritional imbal* 
'ance; To say that milk 
and vegetables are 
"good," while snack - 
food^are ''bad," Is not 
enough. All foods have 
nutritional value, and ; 
all nutrients have value. 
Tosay thaiproteins . 
^ and^vitamins are 
• * "good" white carbo- 
hydrates and fate are 
''bad'' is also not 
enough. Any diet w|iich 
contains too little or top 
much of. any nutrient 
may result in nutritiohaf 
imbalance. Joo few cal-^^ 
ories result in starva- ^ 
tion, too many .result Tn 
obesity. Too little pro- 
tein results in starva- 
» tion; too much b con-^ ^ 
verted to- energy or ' 
stored as fat. Too tittle 
'dietarysedide'may N 
-^caUle go^er; tooynucn - 
may also cause^piter. 
Too little vitamin p may 
^ ^ cause rickets; too^uch : x 
. : Ima/^a^se serjou^ v 
kidney problems!|ixv 
tremesarethe ; 
« **^j;oblems; . > 
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9. Th« way f ood is han- 
dl#d inflMnOM tlM , 
amount of nutrionts in . 
food, its «afa!y, appaar- 
anca,*and iaata. ''Han- 
dling'* meaQS every-^ 
thing that happens to' 
food while it Is being 

' gr6^h, processad^^— 
stored, and prepareth 
'^of serving. .Obviously,^ 
handling is y^ry im- ^ 
portantncrihe dverall 

^ worth of.the food. In', 
your cafeteria you are 
responsible for proper ^ 
preparation, so the fpod 
that reaches the stu* 

« dents is worthwhile ' 
eating. 

10. Tha anvironnianiin^ 
wtiIcK food is aatsn is 
almost as important as 
ttia food itsalf. Because . 
vve use food to satisfy 
psychological as well 

^ ^s physiological needs, 

the surroundings "in 
> which we eat take on a 
spec^l importance. 
The atmosphere <H the * 
room in wtjich we eat, 
•the wa/the*food Is ' 
served, the attitude of 
the people serving the 
*food, and the appeac- 
anc^'bf the fpod are all * 
important to ourahjoy- 
maniof the foo'd. 



11. 



t^ia school food service 
program can help to, 
educata childrsn in one 
of the most-important 
c^rricula/^raas, the 
areaof health. The 
cafeteria is fast^becom^ 
irig a laboratory for . ' 

Jear^ing the basics of \ . . 

' g<}odTiutriti6n and 

^ proper eating habits 
4hathopefully will last 
a lifetime. School food 
service personnel who 

- can gain a fuller undejr- • 

^'standing of tne su5jecV> 
of nutrition and its rela- 
tion to health will con-' ^ 
tribute subetantiafiy to 
this leai^ing experience ' 
irr the cafeteria. 



iZ, In the United 8taW 
heatth'problams Mist ' 
. 4hat are difactly^r^atad 
to poor eating habits. 

Some of the mor^ prey- 
j ajent problerjis among 
' • . ycjung p'ebple are 
' obesity, tooth decay^ 
iron-deficiency anemia, 
and complicartiona ac- 
companying tednage 
pregnancy. 
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Whe^n you feel sore you've 
mastered all the. m'ateriaf In this 
program,>tum to the appropriate , 
quiz in the Appendix and fiji it in. 
(When you enrolled ir)^a."Food *' 
■for Youth" course," you were 
Instructed wf;ere to send the 
Qomplefed quizzes.) 




APPENDIX / 

Basic Reference pther References 
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Each schootfparticipating ir> 
the National School Lunch Pr6- 
^granrri$ entitled to one free copy 
Qf the following basic program 
aids and other food seh/ice 
management references* Distri- 
bution i3 made-trough the 
agency iH'your State whlph . ' 
adminrstefe the Child Nutrition 
Programs. These publications 
are also for sale by: Superinten- 
dent pf Documents, US. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington,- 
D.C. 20402. 

Basic Program Aids 

A M^n'u Plarthing Guide for . ^ 
Breakfast at jBchoo(;(B||p-7) 
A Menu Planning Guide for Type 
A School Lunches (PA-719X, , 
- Food Buying Gufde forVype A . 
School Lunches (PA-270) - ^ 
Purchasing'Pointers for Foods 
foe Type ^ School Lijpches ' 
Quantity Recipes for Type A^ ' 
School Lunches (PA-631)' 
Food Servic^Management 
Refersnces '\ , 

Equipnient Guide forr On-Site ; 
School Kitchens (PA-1 091) 
Food Storage Guide for Schools 
and Institutiorjs (PA-403) / 
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Free PubllcAlions ' 

. f NS regional offices supply 
single copies of the following 
publications free to schools par- 
ticipating in the National School 
Lunch Program. » 
s Daily Food Guide (FNS-13) 
s Nutrients arid Foods for Health 
(48"x30" poster) (FN&-95) 
s Nutrients and Foocis for Health 
(20"3k16'^" flyer) (FNS-97) 

Requests for publications in 
cfuantity must be accompanied * 
by an explanation of the need , 
/orthe'materials and how they V 
will be used in support of child 
nutrition program^. Contact the 
office in your region. , 



• Rtgion Locator 






sut* 


Region 






Ala. 




Mont 


5 


Alaska 


1 


Nebf. , 


4 


'AS.« 


6^ 




6\ 


.Aftz 


, 6 


N>^ 


1 


Ark. 


5 


' N.J. 


\ 


Calif 


^6 


N Mex 


5 


Colo 


5 


HX 


2 


* Conn 


1 1 


N.C 


3 


Del ' 


« 2 


N Dak. 


5 


DC 


2 


6hk) 


4 


Fig 


3 


Okia 


. 5 


Ga 


3 


Oreg 


6 


Gu^m 


* T 


Pa 


ii 


• Hawaii 




PR 


Idaho 


6 


m 




111. 


4 


SC 


\, 


?nd 


4 ' 


S Dak. 


Iowa - 


4 


Tenn. " 


3 


Kans 




Tex 


5 


Ky 


' ' 3 


Utaft 


6 


La 


5 


.5 


Maine « 


' 1. 


Vt 


1 


Md. 


2 


VI 


2 


Mass. 


1 


Va 


2 


Mich. 


4 


^ash> 

Va. 




Minn 


4 


2 


Miss 


' » 3 


Wis, 4 


Mo 


4 


Wyo. • 


5 


•Am»< 


tcan S^moa' 






VMTustJerfrtory of Pacific lsiands 
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Region 1 

U.S'. Department of Agricultulfe 
Food^nd Nutrition Service " 

* Waltham Federal Center • 
424Trapel9 ^^^d^ 
Waltham. ^lass. 02154 

Region 2 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Food and Nutrition Service ^ 

, ^29 Alexander Road* . \ 
Princeton, N.J. "08540 

Region 3 » 
U.S. Department pf Agriculture 
Food "and Nutrition Service * 
1100 Spring Street, N.W„ 
■ • Roopi 200 . , , 

Atlanta,'Ga. 30309 

Region 4 * ^ \ 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Food and liutr^ition Service 
^36 South Clajk Street • 
Chicago, Ill..6b605 , ^ 

Regions - 
U.S/Departm^3t^f Agriculture 

, Food and NutmioitServpie 
1100 Commerce Stre^C 
Room 5-D-22 \ • / 

' .Dallas, Tex. 75202 . : ^ 

Region 6 
U.S. Department of Ag'riculty^e 
Food^and Nutrition Service 
. 550 Kearny Street 

San Prancisco, Calif. 94108 
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Safe Publlpaipns 

.These publications arS>for 
.saje4>y^the Suoerkitendent^ljl 
Dcyuments, U.6. Government ^ 
Printing Office, Washington, D,C. 
20402. GPO has currept price 
^ infomiatron.'^ ^ • . 

• Composrtionof Foo^l — Raw,^ 
Processed, Prepared (Hand- 
•b^ook^No.^) , /fe 

• Fdod. The Yearbpok of Agri- 
cuiture 1959 (YB 59) 

• Nutrients and Poods for HQalth 
I {48"x30'' poster) (FNS-95> 

• NUtrients^nd Foods^for Health ^ 
•/ (2P'^x1ffV4''fiyer).(FNS-97) 

• Nutritive Value^f Poods (0-72) 

''Recommended pimary Al- 
lowances" (Revised 1974 Eighth 
edition) Is for sale by th<^Printing 

/and Publishing Office, pJati on al 
Academy of 3ciencW2101 ^ 
Connecticut Avenue; N.W.,. 
Wa*hing|on, DA^18. They 
haye curi entTDrice infocmatian. % 
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NutrWorf Education 
Materials 

^ Food an0 Nutrition 
Informiraon and Education 
Materialt Canter (FN iC) was 

established to, serve school food 
service personnel. The CenW 
\ ' hou$,es several hundred audio- 
^ vfeUai and print materials related 
to school food service manage- 
ment. In addition to^utritton and 
nutrjftoQ education materials, the 

^Centerr has materials covering 
the following areas: manage- 
ment and administration, educa- 
tion and training, menu planning 
and recipes, food preparation ^ 

\ and production, equipment, ^ 

* sanitation and safBty\)lus pur- 
ch^ing, receiving, storage. 

' Printed publications normally 
developed;and distributed^ by the 

f Department qf Agriculture State 
Experiment Stations, and State 
Agrijiulturai Extension Servii 
-are not dtetribyted through the^ 

' GaQter. They may be obtained by. 
writing direciHy to the Depart- 
mentfifl Agency distributing the 
publications. ^ 

You can request materials 
;by mail, telephone, or by visiting 

^ the Center. Allow 3.Weeks for 
delivery. Audio-visliat aids and > 

^ printed niaterials are loaned, for - 
1 month. The Cenfet pays the 
postagelo\get the materials to 
you and to return the matepials 
to the Center. Magazines and 
some noncjrc\jlatlRg materials ^ 
are not lokned from the Center, j 
However, one phojto copy of 
journal articles or reprints will ^ 
)D6 m^de available at ho cost 

■. • ■ ' 8S - 



Hare's how io reach FNIC: 

Mail address*^ 

jgfie Food and Nutrition, Infor- 
mation and Educational' 
^aterialS.Center 
National AgrictCiltural Library, * 

- Room 304 

. Beltsvilie, Md. 20705 

Telephone: 

(301) 344-3719 (24-hour 
teleptione monitor), 

Office hours: - ^ - 
8:00-4:30 Monday-Friday ' 

.Street address: ^ 

10301 Baltimore Boulevard - 
Beltsvilie, ((4d. 20705 < ' 



The Publications List of tha 
Food and Nutrition Service 

(FNS-11) describes the nutritiQn * 
education and training aids 
availablp, as well bs other mate- 
rials about the child nutrition 
program.s. Single copi^ of FNS- 
11 are available fre'e frt)m the . 
information Division, U.S. De- ^ 
partment of Agriculture, Food * 
and f^trition Service, WasWng;"^ 
tpn.».C.^250. 
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QUIZZES 



HOW TO TAKE THE 
QUIZZES . 

All of the quizzes are 
'''open book" quizzes. You 
^ can check the Study Guldei 
before you answer any 
. question you're unsure of. 
. Be iure you iise Cdark 

* pencil or pentQ mark your 
/ answers on ttie answer 

sheet 

^ Circle letter (a, b, or c) 
t)efore the best possible a , 

* answer. Note Hiatthere may 
be more than one possible 
answer for some questions/ 
but that each question has 
qrity one possible best * . 
answer. If you mark more ^ 
than ocie answer for any .one 
question, it will aut# 
matically count as a wrdnjg 
answer. • 

If yqu want to change 
an answer once you Ve ^ ^ 

/ written it dowHf erase or 
. black out your original 
answer completely, so that 

, therb's no doubt as to 
which Js your final answer. 

Ymi w\n be given in- . 
slructCps on how to turn in 
the. completed quiz. ^ 



QUIZ#1 

Wlwf s Nutrition? 

. Circle letter (a, b or c) before 
the one) best possjble answer. 



1. The school lunch program:^ 

• a. Can help a child,form good 
f\abits iT) choosing nutri- 
tionally sound m^als^ 

b. Can affect a child's atti- 
^tudes about food: 

c. Both of the above. . 



2. Nutrition ^oiiM ' 

a. Of concern to all school- 
, lunch personnel. 



b. Of concern to- 



e in 



I'^nyon 

^ V ' charge- of B^in^ food 

* c.^Of c^ce^o eve,ryone who 

eats. 

3. Tho wajpire choose the foods 
' - we Mf^ep^ndsbn: 

. a. Alwde variety of fagtors — 
* ' •physicalrC^ltilra^^emo^ ' /. 
ti6nat,.psycholo^lcal. 

• . / I \^ - 

b^\ /haJjfi^e'ajM told We ou^ht 
t>eat. : ' . ^ 

c. Whether'orflot we' are on a 
d^et. ' • ■ •' • 

• . * • • '\ V 
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4. Tiie science of nutrition is 
Concerned with: 

• a. Firujl^g ways to raise health- 
ier fruits, vegetables, aptT.- 
grains. 

b. The relationship between 
foods ^nd ihajelements the 
human body needs for 

health. 

c. Improving standards of food 
production and processing. 

5. A ndtritionally soifnd^iet is 
ene that: . 

a. Provides the variety of foods 
^ 'the to^y needs ^pr health. " ^ 

b. Provides the largest nuniber 
of good-tasting foods. ^ ' 

Provides for a.steadyl regu- 
- lar^oss of weight, 

6. Food lik^ and dislikes aY^I^ 

a. Determine^ by body needs. 

b. Learned. » 

, c.Ones you are born with. 



7. A food fad is: 

a. Any diet that promises toss 
of weight. 

' , b. Any food eaten more than 
twice a dayr^ 

c. Any popular idea about' food 
• not backed by scientific 
y evidence. ' 



The word diet refers to: 

, a. The range of foods that may 
be eaten to lose wei6ht. 

• b.The entire range offo 
^ from which we chodse^l 
the market * 

' c. The entire range of foods 
- eaten by a particular person 
or group. 




Name . 



School 



Schoot Address 



QUIZ #2 . 



FtMlforUfo 

Circle letter (a« b or c) before the 
one bMt possible ^swer. 

1. A calorie is: 

a. A unit of fat. ' 
*br A unft of sug^r. 



c. A unit of measurement of 



energy.- 



2« How many caloriee an Indhrid- 
r , ual requires ^1 determhied by: 

ai" His ago and sex/ 



4/Food energy originates in: 

a. Digestion: ' * 

b. Plant life. . * ' 

c. Meta|)olism. 



5. When the body takes in more 
calories than it ntods: 

, a. The extra calories' are elimi- 



oated by the*iody. 



b. His activity level and health^ b/The body stores the extra 
* * 'condition. * ^ . . 



c. A combination of factors 
' including those above. 

3. The body needs energy foh 

. • a! Growth and a^tivi'ty/ 
b. Growthf 
emotivity. 



' cafories in the form of fat. 

c. T^^ody bejpotnes rribre ' ^ 
"SctTve," 

6. A form of malnutrition refidts 

/- ^from: ... ^ 

' a. Too few calories. 
' ^ b.Too mSmy paiorfes. . 
- Either of the above. 



7. The nutrients needed for 
health and growth are: . * 

a. Supplied by vitamin pills. 

b. All available thK)ugh food, 

c. Contained in calories. * 



8. Calories, are tised by nutri- 
tionists to hi^asui^: 

a. Nutrients. 
Pi 

b. Activity. , 

a * 

c. Food energy. 




* * * 



8g' ■ 
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Sch9gi - 



/ 



School Ad 
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QUI2 #3 



Wh«t'«iii^ForM«? 

Circle letter (a, b or c) befotp the 
one bMt possible answer. 



7 
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1. Prottins and caifoohydnrtM 
«r« two of th« tubstancM 

, a. Enzymes. 

4 

b. Nutrients. ' 1 

c/Ca]ories.' 

I 

2. Th«rf MT% no catoriM in: 

' a. Proteins. ' . . 

* b. Fats.' 0 

c. Vitamins. 

3. EsMntlil aniln^ acids ara: 

* a. Tt}o?e the body is not capa- 
' ' ble-ef roartulactuHng. 

/* * 

b. Mara fmportant than the rest- 

* ' d the amino ^ids. j 

c. pound tn most protein foods. 



4. Legumes are: 

a. the most important source 
of protein; 

b. A good source of protein. 

c. Primarily a source of calor- 

5. Hydroganated fata are: 



a. High in cholesterol. 

b. High in. polyunsaturates. ^ 

c. fcf variable composition, 

' • tepending oh the degree of 
hydrogeriation. 

♦ 

6. Minerals and vttamlna are: 

^ a.- Not as important as protein ' 
and carbohydrate. 

b. Found pr^arily in animal 
foods. 



7. Calcium, iron, iodida aild' 
f fluoride ara: 



a. 'Vitamins... 

b. Proteins. 

c. Minerals. 



8. Cholaatard is: 

a. One of the ^ential amino 
acids. 

b. Manufactured by the body 
even when the diet includes 
foods which contain it. 

c. A fatty substance found only 
in foods of pjant origin. ■ 



c. Two Of the six categcri^s of 
. n/itrients. ^ " ' 
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Nafne 

Sbhooi 

?, ♦ 

School ^ddress 
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QUIZ #4 



WhafsaBatancMlDM? • 

ICircle letter (a, b or c) before 
the orie bMt possibly answer. 




1« Th« "Basic Fou r Food 
Groups" srs: ^ . 

a. Proteins; Carbohydrates, 
, ' Minerals, and Vitamins. 

b. Bread, Water, Meat, Leafy 
I^Greens. 

c. Meat, Vegetabie$ and Fruits, 
' Mlil<. Breads and Cereais. 



2. Th# major sourest)! an indk^ 
vWual's protdn Is usually ^ 

fdundin: * ' 

• . / • 

a. The Meat Gro.up. . 

b. 'Tfje Vegetabie and^Fruit 
Group. c • 

c^The Bread and Cereai* 
Grpup*. ^ 7 



3* Eggs, an axcsilsrit sdurca of 
protain, baldf^ in: 

a. The Miil< Group. 

' b. The Meat Group. ^ 

^ c. Their own speciai group. 



4. Fruits and vsgatabias ara^im- 
portant b^ecausa: <> 

* a. They are our best source of 
the B vitamins. 

' b. They aVe a source of. essert- 
■ tiai vitamins and miperais* *^ 

c. They are an exceiient pro- ' 
tein sourc^. 



5. Calcium, which wa gat chially 
« from the Milk^ScaCipii is: 

a. important for building \ 
strong bone|^and teeth. 

b. A good source- of essential 
amiho acids. ' 

Not found in sicirti miilc. 



6. In addition to calorlas, tha 
Brsad and Caraal Qroiq> eon- 
'tributas: . ^ - 

'a/ Protein and calcium.. 

b. iodide and fluoride. - . 



c. B vitamtai^ndiron. 



7« tillgumaa ara altamates for 

food in:^^ 

« 

fu.Jhe Bread and Cereal 
.^iKaroup. 

b. The Fruit and Vegetable 
Group. / 

♦ c. TheWeat Group. 



8. Whtta braad'or ftour wWch la 
^ attrichad: ) \f 

af Shoi(|p be avoided b^use*^ 
' they are fattening. / - 

. b. Should be chosen rather 
than white bread of flogr 
^ ' which is unefiflch^. * 

. ' . / ♦ - 

'C, Provides no needed nutri- 



ent%. 



^ 4 
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QUIZ #5 



^ 0 > 



ThrM Meals a Day, Plus 

• , ' -'^ 

Circle letter (a, b or c) before the 
one best possible answer. 



1. The."T|iree Meals a Day'' 
.2 concept: 

• a. stakes eating boring. 

b. Encourages people to 
, snack. 

c. Provides a bencfimark to 
help people plan a* balanced' 
food intake. . / 

2. Balanced meals arh: 

a. Those that actually get 
eateff. 



4. If children skip breakfast, they 
can: 

a. Seldom perform at full effi- 
' ciency in the morning. 



b. Makenjp the nutrients they 
missed when they eat lunch. 

c. Adjust th^i.r bodies accord- 
ingly. ' 



5. Vitamin C: " 

. . ,a. Dissolves fn water. 

b. Is likely to be destroyed by 
' heat and air.» 



gopd b^^aldast: 



b. Not available in restaurants. 

c. Thoje that combine foods 
from the Basic, Four Food . 

' '> Groups. \/ ^ . 

^^.'V^pnportarit forJd3ildren\{)ut 
' \ not for grownljps". 

:\ ^ i>,'Contaihs, fewer calories 
^--than^^oo'd tunq^jr V , ^ 

?^ Provides one-fourlh/of the ^ 
: nutrients needed-fyr the 
• day. " ' - . 



c. Both'of the above. 



6?Special care needs to be taken* 
^ In cooking protein foods 
% because: ^ 

' . a. Prolonged exposur^ to bigh 
heat makes protein food 
' ^ tough. 

b. lt loses some of Us nutri- , 
tipnal.v^lue under h^t 



*c. It loses ^ome of its ftav- 



in 



Aater! 



■ 91 : 
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7. Meat shrinks in cooking, and 
' the juices lost this way can:* 

a. Make the meat tough and ' 
. rubbery. 

b. Carry B vitamins with them. _ 

c. Be poured off without loss. 



8. In storing eggs/the safest . 
course is to: ' ' - 

a. Store them in refrigerator. . 

Nj. Leave ihdm in a cool corner 
of the kitchen. 

c. Djscard any eggs that are 
cracked tpon receipt of 
purchase, ^ 




JMame . 



School 



Schoot Address 
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QUIZ #6 



Preparing Meals: Thc^Last Stap 

Clrde letted (a, b or c) before the 
one bMt possible answer. 



1 . TextiWd planf pcotein: 

^a. Js derived chiefly from pea- 
' nuts. 

b. Is'derived chiefly from soy- 
beans. 



' c^l#berived chiefly from the 
dark green and yellow vege- 
tables. 



2. The foods to^be served a! 
lunchtime: 

a. Should all be coo^d ahead 
of time and ready to serve 
when the lunch period . * * 

* begins. « 

• b. Should be'cooked at. 

, planned, sriaggered times so 
It c€in be served hot-fjbm- 
the-stove/oven throughout 
the lunch period. 

c. Should be cooked as you 
see servings running, low on 
the serving line. 

^ 3. Many nutrients are: 

a. HiyhLy jaerishabfe. 

b. Unavailable except in^forti- 
fied Qi;n£hriched foods. 

fH^ ".c. Best pr^sep/ed by serying \ . 



5. The best way to conserve 
nutrients when cooking vege- « 
tables Is to use: 

a. Lots of water, a- high heat, 
and the greatest amount of 
surface area exposed as. ' 
possible. 

b. Very little water, a loy/ heat, 
* and thSe greatest amount of 

surface area exposed as 
^ possible. 

c. Very little water, a low heat, 
and the least amount of 
surface arda exposed as 
possible. 



6. The Type A lunch pattem/- 
r^quirement for one slice of 
whole-grain or enriched bread: 

a.^ans always serve a slice 
oTOi 



4. Frozen meat, fish and pouhry 
should be thawed: * 

a. Overnight jat room temper 
ature on a kitchen counterTX 

b. 0^ in the refrigerator. ^ 

< 

c. Iq a paper b£[g placed in the 
coolest part of the kitchen. 



7. A large quantity of a cookfd 
food (i.e., huge Kettle of 
Isi^ghetti sauce) prepared In 
advance should be: * 

a. Left -covered, to cool down 
* overnight on a kitchen 
counter. 

* b. Put directly into the refrig- 
erator t^ cool. 

c: Divided into small batches 
^ in shallow containers and 
j-efrlgerated to cool. 



S.'Miik served ir^the Tyfte 
. lunch: 

a. Must be unflavored fluid ^ 
whole milk only. • ^ 

b. Can be fluid types of un- 
flavored whole milk, lowfat 
milk, skim milk or cultured 
buttermilk which meet State 
and local standards for such 
types of milk; and flavored ' 

; milk made from milks which 
® meetlhese standards. 

c. Can be an/ milk except 
flavored milk. 



foods raw. 



i]r- 



b. Can be met by other ap- 
prp^d bread-type foods* 

c. Can be^^et by a starchy 
' vegetable. 
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QUI? §7^ 

* 

PlacMW^EatlR 



Circle lettef|[a,^ or c) before the 
6ne'b#tf possible answer. 



1* Th^'atmotphere of/tha place 
• in which we eat: ' 



a.'Should,have little to^o with \ 
how much wp enjoy our 
food. * ■ , 

\ p. Cannot hef^ but affect how 
•much we enjoy ojir food. 

c. Is something we should 
: ^ learn to accept with good 
grace. 



,2. Children are probably best 
served dv the schpol food 
service worksf who: ^ 

a. Makes sure they eat everyi=^ 
thing they buy. 

b. H a o the most oxfj(pri o nc e on 
the job. 

c. *Gffers a smile and a friendly- 

word along with the food. 



3. Noise in a cafeteria situation: 



a. Is oftaA disturbing to chil- 
dren-^mall children ' 
especially. 

b. .ls something that simply 
cannot be avoided. 

c. probably matters less to fhe 
^ l<ids than to the teachers 

and staff. * 



4. Staggering the*^ arrival times of 
groups at the cafeteria might: 

a. Mal<e less wbrl< for th6 food 
service staff. 

b. Pesult in shorter food lines, 
less rush, more time for 
eating. 

c. Confuse children who are 
used to fixed schedules. 



5. The most nutritionally well- 
balanced* meal in the world 
isn^t/5f much ^oodlf: 

a. It's served in an unattractive 
cafeteria. • 

b. It's not hpt when it's eaten. 

c. jt's s^edjo a child who . 
has to eat in an unco^fort- ' 

""able setting.. 



6. Improving the atmosphere of 
the school^ cafeteria is the 
tasic of: 

a. Everyone co*ncerned with 

' , the subject Qf school, food 
•service 

b. An administrative commit- 
tee. „ 

c. The.children themselve?-r- 
and maybe their parents. * 



7. Viewing the cafeteria situatidn 
from the student's point of * 
view may: . ^ ' J 

a. Tal<e valuable time away 
from your job. . ' ^ 

b. Help you to understand 
what students lil<e apd dis- 
lil<e. 

^ c. Give you some^decorating 
ideas you can use at home. 



8. The single most important 



thing yjQq can do to irpprove ^ 
the school cafeteria atmos- 
phere is: 

- a. Worl< hardfer. 

b. LeaVn more about nutrition. 

c. Smile. < 



A", M» 
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OUiZ #8 j 



Circle fetter (a, b or c) before the 
one beet possible' answer. 



* 1. In addition to helping to meet 
a child's notritional needs, a 
school fooc^program cah; ' 

a. Help in his citizenship 
X education. 

" b. Help in his nutrition educa- 
tion. 

' c. Help in his arithmetic edu- 
cation. 



2. Fonnal teaching about nutri- 
tion would inclOde: 

a. Guidid tOursTs 

b. Classroom lesdons in nutri- 
^ tlon. 

c. Home-s8hooJ cooperation. 



3. Information about good nutri- 
* tibn pr>ctices-:can h%w 

a. introduced at the junior 
high level. 

I b. Mdde a requirement for »^ 
_ every stiitfent. ^ 

c. wgrked into lessons that are 
^ 'primarily about other sub- 
jects. 



4. Direct involvement of students 
in the school fqod senfice 
program is:^ 

a. A^highly tmpftictical idea.-' 

b. Not lil<ely tp interest them. 

V 

c. Useful in generating student 
interes^about nutrition. 

' X ' ■ 

5. The school food service 
worker can: 



Js.,a. Wpric caoperatively with 
teachersln nutrition educa- 
' tion. \, 

b. Encourage teachers to^iel 
studentp.tb plan activities^ 
related to the school. c$fe- 




c. Botff of the above.. 



. 6. Encouraging a child to try 2i 
new food is: 

a. Contributing to his nutrition 
educeftion. 

<» 

b. Pretty much a waste of time. 

I • 

c. Not really the job of the 
schoolfood service worl<er.' 



7. t^et^ng^tudents have a !toice 
in menu planning has some- 
times: r ^ ' ' 



a. Resulted in too much work 
y for th'e cafeteria manager. ' 

b. Increased theiKin^rest in 
and Mrticipation in the 
BchooHood service pro- 
gram. ' 

c. Resulted in dramatically 
reduced cost^ in school 
feeding. 

8. A solid^ucatidn in nutrition " 
and its principles wilt: 

y a. Tsfke more timfe than the 
school has available. ' 

b. Make workinq in a cafe- 
teria much easier. * ^ 

c. Pr^|)e benefit's that can 
payoff for an entire lifetime. 
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QME #9 * 

'lt*s Motoi^ For YoO? 



Circle tetter (a, b or c) before the 
one best possible answer. 



1. Frequent between-meai shack- 
ing on sticky sweets if related 
to tootfv gj^y l>^ause2> 

a. They argXgh jn caloHes. 

b. intense bacterial activity 
occurs wi^'n sugar sticks to 
the teeth. 

c. They are low In calcium. 



2« A lack of hemoglobin can be 
due to: 

^ lack of iron in the diet. 
^ A too high cboleSterol 

c: A.teMJijof iodide in the diet. 

3. A pirson Is genei^lly consld- 
^refi obesc^ when he Weighs:. 

Mqre than he did at age 2^. 

- : 

. b. About 40% more than His 
'--jctesirable weight. ■ 



4. To combat obesity one ihust: 7. To safeguard agliinst iron- 

\ • \ deficiency anemia, it's helpful- 

^ ^ a. Brjng an individuars calorie ^< if one's diet contains: \ 

iQtake into line wkh his - ^' - ^ 
' calorie expenditure. 



c. Ab6ut 20% more than hjs 
^ desirabiis weight.* ^ 



^b. Allow an individual no-more 
than 1,206 calories daily. 

c. Elirpinate starches and 
sugars from the diet. ' 



5. To be effective, a welght- 
r^ction diet should: 

aJnclude only low calorie 

^ food's.; ' . 

i 

b. Put empha^^fe on foofls^in 
the Vegdable and Fruit 
" " Group^ . 

^c. Be based on principles of 
spt*J<j[l^uti!ition. 

6. Pregnant teenagers need to 
pKy special attention to their 
diets becat^se:^ v ^ 

• ^ \ ♦ 

a. TeenageJood 'habits do not 
. always supply adequate 
nutrients. / ^ * . 

b; Additional nutrients are 
needed during pregn^cy. . 

c> Both of the ab^. 



/ 



a, A vartety of iron rich foods 
including meats suc^s 
liver. . * " 

b. Salt-water fish arrcl the u^e 
of iodized salt 



c. Both of tj|e above. 



81 To be effective in combating ; 
carids, drinking water should 

a. 'Natctrally fluoridated. 

b. Have fluoride added by 
man. • ' / ' 

c: Eith0(fof 



f 
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QUIZ #10 



innovations and Chailangaa 

Circle letter (a, b or c) before 
the one-bMt possible answer. 



1. P ot^gtt lpa, pretzels, and' > 4. Developing good eaUng habHs ' 7. Tsxlursd^plant MOtsin mt^ 
coiiipitis: ^ « in chlMhoNDd is Important protain fottifiacrn^^ 



• a. Are not good for children ' 
and should not be serve$l. 

b. Are sources of carboh^\^ 
,^rates-and calories. . ^ 

c. Belong ib the Vegetable and 
.Fruit Group. 

2. tfie term T^e A dMcribss: 

a. A megl pattern. 

b. An ideal meni^^ 

0. A formula for food prepare- 
tlon. 



3, A "natural" fQodor^a ''heaHh" 
food: . 

I a. Isn't any better for you than' 
an ordlrtary food. 

«b..Can help prevent dlsease> 

. ^ -A > 

c. Is ^^ways Arown in organic- 
ally fertipei^ soil, r 

'- -e . 



in childhQNDd is Important 
because: 

a. Children ri'eed more^nut?i- 
ents thail adults. ^ 

b. Childhood habits usually 

• carry into adulthood.^^ . 

c. Nutrition is' related to leam- 



5. Eating nutritionally balanced 
meal^ regulady can: ^ 

a. Help prevent health prob- 
-Jems from occurring. ^ 

X 

b/'HQip correct health prob- 
lems already present. 

c. Both of the above. 



6» The Recommended Dietary' 
Allowances.are: ^ 

a. The exact amount of'nutri^ 
ents you need every day.* 

, b. Usedlor planning nutrition- 
ally adequate meals. ^ - , 

c. Foods you ^ould eat daily. 



protein fottifiea marearoni: 

\ ^ — 

^ a. Are examples of innovations 
in food technology. 

rb. Are examples of4oods that 
Have to.be disguised befoj^* 
kids wiireat theip. 

c. Are examples of how scl^oh 
foods differ f rom^ home * 
fopds. *^ . • " ^ 



A. instruction Jn nutrition td^ 
today's youth is best when: 

* 

a. It involves particlpfitlon bx^ 
' school food servicje, teSMi* 

ing and administrative per- 
sonnel. * ■ 

^ 

b. Leaming activities are lit- 
novatiV^. ^ * 

c. Both answers above. 

■ r ' 
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